OMee, Washington, BD. C. 
ef Aug. 24, 1912 and Feb. 28, 1925. 


Labor Mobilizes in States 
For New Political Battles 


BD. ©. Under Act 


“Saturday, January 26, 1957 


= 


festivities, 


INAUGURAL PARADE FLOAT of the Musicians 
loosa, Ia., with bandsmen in traditional old-time Sousa uniforms playing for a typical family group 
and a mustachioed policeman at one end and a courtin’ couple at the other. In addition, the union 
provided some $100,000 worth of free live music by famous bands for the inaugural balls and other 


depicted the old community bandstand in 


Oska- |. 
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Unions Open Drive 
In 45 Legislatures 


By Milton Plumb 


State labor organizations across the nation have rolled up their 
sleeves for what collectively is regarded as one of the most in- 
tensive “grass roots” state legislative drives in history. 

Although anti-labor and conservative forces have made clear 
that they will offer stubborn opposition, prospects for labor’s 


efforts to secure more equitable’ 
state statutes appear to be brighter 
than in the past. 

At stake are such things as ade- 
quate schools and housing, fair 
labor-management relations laws, 
unemployment benefits and work- 
men’s compensation, equitable 
taxes, minimum wage protections 
and a host of other issues. 

This year the struggle is being 
fought in every state except Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Virginia— 
the only : state legislative - bodies 
not scheduled to meet in 1957. 

Objectives Clear 

The -battle lines have been 

sharpened and the objectives clear- 


ly drawn by last, November’s elec- 
tion campaigns. 


Senate to Create New 


Rackets Probe Group | 


The Senate moved toward creation of a special committee to inves- 
tigate racketeering in labor-management relations after high officials 
of the Teamsters Union challenged the authority in the union field of 
the standing Government Operations Committee. 

Senate leaders agreed on a special investigating group with broad, 


ship drawn from both the Govern- 
ment Operations unit and the stand- 
ing Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. - 


Eight-Senator Group 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
chairman of Government Opera- 
tions, was slated for the chairman- 
ship of the special committee. Exact 
membership was uncertain, but the 
agreement among leaders called for 
an eight-senator group equally di- 
vided between Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

Chief of the professional staff 
would be Robert F. Kennédy, who 
- is also chief counsel of Govern- 
ment Operations. 

In Miami Beach, Fla., the 
Teamsters general executive 
board pledged that it would not 
challenge any “duly constituted” 
congressional committee. 

The developments followed a 
week of stormy sessions during 
which ranking Teamsters spokes- 
men challenged the authority of 
the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations—a unit within Gov- 
ernment Operations —to inquire 
into union affairs, including finan- 
cial reports filed as required by law 
with the Labor Dept. 


specific powers and with member-® 


The committee also heard from 
‘witnesses identified as employes of 
Local 227, Allied Industrial Work- 
ers, and Local 284; Teamsters. 
These witnesses invoked the consti- 
tutional Fifth Amendment—against 
self-incrimination—in refusing to 
answer questions about their jobs 
and whether they received money 
rimproperly or knew about improper 
use of union welfare funds. 


Contempt Citations 

McClellan instructed the staff to 
prepare contempt of Congress cita- 
tions against witnesses who chal- 
lenged committee jurisdiction. 

Teamsters officials who chal- 
lenged jurisdiction included: Einar 
O. Mohn, international executive 
vice president; Frank W. Brewster, 
a vice president and president of the 
Western Conference; Nugent La 
Poma, secretary-treasurer of Local 
174, Seattle. 

Mohn’s counsel was J. Albert 
Woll, Teamsters counsel. Woll, also 
general counsel of the AFL-CIO, 
said he was representing Mohn and 
did not speak at that time for the 
AFL-CIO. 

The Teamsters executive board 
defended the challenge of its offi- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Senate Probe 


To Be Studied 


By Council 


Miami Beach, Fla—A massive 


While organized labor scored not- 
able gains in its efforts to elect more 
liberal members to state legisla- 
tures, losses in a few other areas 
which accompanied the Eisenhower 
victory have increased the likeli- 
hood there of new bitter drives by 
conservative and anti-labor forces 
to further hamper labor’s political 
action and organizing efforts, and to 


Budget Row 
Splits Ike, | 
Humphrey - 


By Willard Shelton 

A basic rift in philosophy on 
taxes and spending has developed 
between Pres. Eisenhower and 
Treasury Sec. George M. Hum- 
phrey following submission of the 
Administration’s $71.8 . billion 
budget. 

While carefully stating that Con- 
gress should cut spending where 
possible, the President at a news 
conference stated “modern Repub- 
lican” positions that sharply clash 
with viewpoints expressed by Hume © 
phrey. 

Cites Pay Rises 

He pointed out that a substantial 
part of budget increases he pro- 
posed arose from pay rises to the 


agenda—ranging from organizing 


‘| to ethical practices to international 


affairs—will be ready for the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council meeting 
which opens here Jan. 28. 

The council is expected to discuss 
fully the formation of a special 
Serfite committee to investigate 
corruption and racketeering in 
labor-management relations. 

The special committee was 
planned after officials of the Team- 
sters challenged the jurisdiction of 
the Government Operations sub- 
committee to probe financial opera- 
tions of unions. . 

The use of the Fifth Amendment 
by local Teamster officials in refus- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


whittle away existing social secur- 
ity and public welfare programs. 

State labor organizations in 
states where election setbacks 
were suffered are devoting most 
of their efforts to a counter- 
attack against new “right-to- 
work” and other anti - labor 
proposals, and to what amounts 
largely to a “hold - the - line” 
operation in regard to protective 
and welfare legislation. 

In most areas,. however, organ- 
ized labor will work positively for 
well-rounded legislative programs 
aimed at meeting the needs of 
workers and consumers and the 
public interests of their state. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


governmeént’s civilian employes and 
military: personnel. 

. He referred to the 1958 proposed 
budget as involving “no greater 
proportion of the gross national 
product” than his past budgets. 

He cited increased costs arising 


from more expensive military equip- 


ment and the new development of 
guided missiles. © 
He said, in regard to “welfare” 
spending for such things as 
schools: “As long as the people 
demand, and in my opinion de- 
serve, the kind of services that 
this budget provides, we have got 
to spend this kind of money.” 
He said, on “deficit spending” to 
(Continued on Page 12) 


High Court Unanimously Upholds 
Strike Rights Under Reopeners 


The Supreme Court ruled unanimously that a union can legally strike, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 


to support demands for contract changes under a reopener clause. 
The decision reversed a Circuit Court of Appeals, which had held that the strike was illegal 


unless the total contract had been’ 
terminated. The effect of the high 
court’s ruling was to restore an 
original decision in favor of the 


Oil Workers against the Lion Oil 
Co 


The Oil Workers contract with 
the company by its terms was to 


continue until terminated by either 
party but also provided for nego- 
tiation of changes after 60-day 
notice by either party. 

The union gave notice of de- 
sired changes on Aug. 24, 1951. 
It did not officially terminate the 
contract but after months of fruit- 


less negotiations and three post- 
ponements went on strike Apr. 30, 
1952. 

The company signed a new con- 
tract on Aug. 3, 1952, and the 
labor board, following union | 
charges, said the company had 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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officer. 


CONFERENCE: Leon Reich, counsel for Fred Virgilio (right), con- 
_- fers with his client. Virgilio, whose name appeared on checks for 
“organizing” work, invoked the Fifth Amendment and declined to 
tell the McClellan subcommittee whether he was a union member or 


Senate to Create N ew 
Rackets Probe Group 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cers to the Government Opera- 
tions group’s jurisdiction as an 
exercise of the citizen’s right to 
question “usurpation” of power 


Santa Maria. 
Plead Fifth Amendment 


the checks and gave the money to 


Numbers of checks were made 
payable to Fred Virgilio and Alfred 


by a government body. 
McClellan had placed in the rec- 
ord a telegram from Mohn “acting 
for the general president” charging 

_ the committee with a “fishing expe- 
dition” and proposing that the board 
adopt a policy of no “disciplinary” 
action against a member or officer 
asserting his “constitutional or legal 
privileges or rights.” 
The subcommittee heard a num- 


oe 


Petrozza, named during the hear- 
ings as “trustees” of Local 227, 
and Victor Trani (Trania), termed 
“recording secretary” of Local 284. 

Virgilio, Petrozza and Trani all 
took the Fifth Amendment and 
declined to say whether they re- 
ceived any money from the welfare 
funds. Trani refused to say where 
he was born, whether he worked 
for Local 227 or Local 284, 
whether he was an officer. 

Dominick Santa Maria, a vice 
president of Local 284 and 
“trustee” of Local 227, acknowl- 
edged he was an “organizer” for 
Local 227 and was “in the labor 
union movement” -but claimed 
Fifth Amendment immunity when 
asked whether financial statements 
to the members, as required by 
law, were accurate or were even 
signed by him. 

Mrs. Geraldine Taylor, a 
former employe of Local 227, 
testified that money had been 
_ sent to Dioguardi and that he 
had “kept in touch” with union 
affairs. She testified that she 
feared for her personal safety. 
McClellan directed Mrs. Tay- 


Einar O. Mohn — lor to report to the subcommittee 
Teamsters executive vice any threat or embarrassment, di- 
president rect or indirect. 


“We have a way of taking care 
of those situations,” he said. 


ber of “organizers” and office em- 
ployes of Brooklyn locals. 
Kennedy stated that a group 

expelled by the Chemical Work- 

ers on charges of “extortion” 

obtained a charter for Local 227 

from the Allied Industrial Work- 

ers and later an alleged “paper” 

charter for Local 284, Team- 

sters, 

The name of Johnny Dioguardi 
(Johnny Dio), now under indict-|7 
ment on charges in connection) 4% 
with the acid blinding of Victor|# 
Riesel, labor columnist, was men-|? 
tioned in connection with the group. 

Marilyn -Steinman Kabat, a/¢% 
bookkeeper for the Local 227 
welfare fund, testified that Arthur 
Santa Maria, secretary-treasurer, 
made out thousands of dollars in 
checks to “organizers,” that the 
checks were endorsed with the “or- 


Z| vy men, aboard eight first-line ships, 
‘| will put on a massive show of de- 
N fensive strength for top officials at- 
2\ tending next week’s. AFL-CIO Ex- 
2\ ecutive Council meeting here. 


;| Submarine Squadron 31 will go in- 


| President Is ‘Cautious : 
On Prosperity Ahead 


Pres. Eisenhower in his annual Economic Report cautiously 
forecast continued prosperity “in the months ahead” and repeated || 
most of his State of the Union and Budget message recommenda- 
tions on taxes and economic policy. 

Warning against the dangers of inflation in spite of widespread 


evidences of high business activity, 
the President repeated his appeals 
for “self-restraint” by business and 
labor. 
He reiterated his opposition to 
reduction of personal and corpora- 


Senate Probe 
To Be Studied 
By Council 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing to answer questions about wel- 
fare funds before the subcommittee 
also is expected to come up before 
the council. 
The council has gone on record 
as welcoming legislative inquiry 
and action to protect welfare funds 
and to insure proper administra- 
tion of the funds. 
The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee has drafted reports on three un- 
ions accused by the Executive 
Council last August of being “dom- 
inated, controlled or substantially 
influenced” by corrupt elements. 
The three unions are: the Dis- 
tillery, Rectifying & Wine Work- 
ers Intl. Union; the Laundry Work- 
ers Intl. Union, and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, formerly known 
as the AFL Auto Workers. 
Other Council Business 
In August, the Executive Coun- 
cil notified the Distillery Workers 
group that it should “show cause” 
why it should not be suspended; 
and in the case of the other two, 
it asked the ethical practices group 
to conduct investigations and hear- 
ings. 
Those are now completed in all 
three cases, and the committee’s 
report will be given to the council 
fot action. 
Other council matters will in- 
clude a review of the legislative 
and political situation; a survey 
of developments in the interna- 
tional realm; reports from -a 
number of committees, includ- 
ing community services, social 
security, housing and civil rights; 
and other internal matters that 
may be brought before the ses- 
. Sions 
The council consists of 29 mem- 
bers, including Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 
A number of other affiliated un- 
ions and departments are helding 
executive meetings in Miami Beach 
this week, prior to the AFL-CIO 
council sessions. “4 
The AFL-CIO executive council 
is expected to wind up its meeting 
about Feb. 6. 


Navy Shows Power 


For Labor Council 
Miami Beach—Some 5,000 Na- 


Helicopters and aircraft of Anti- 


to action from the deck of the car- 
rier, while the Submarine Cubera 
simulates the “enemy” in the opera- 
tion. Also taking part in the spe- 
cial exercise will be six destroyer 
escorts from Destroyer Squadron 
36. 

In addition to observing the 
“hunter-killer” operation, the labor 
officials will be given the opportu- 
nity to see the finished work done 
by representatives of various trades 


ganizers’” names, that she cashed 


tion income taxes and excise taxes. | | 
Again he made an exception for} : 
possible relief for “smaller” busi-| : 


nesses. 
Vague on Restraint _- 
He also renewed his budget mes- 
sage recommendations for.a boost 
in interest rates on government- 
guaranteed housing loans and di- 
rect loans. 
The President did not spell out 
what kind of “restraint” he 
wanted business to show in pric- 
ing policies nor did he attempt 
to trace or place responsibility 
for steadily climbing prices over _ 
the past year. 


He has been urged to support a 
congressional investigation of rela- 
tions between prices, profits and 
wages but has not responded favor- 
ably. 

In discussing wages, the Presi- 
dent said that “increases and bene- 
fits” should be “consistent with 
productivity prospects and with the 
maintenance of a stable dollar.” 
In the State of the Union Message, 
he had proposed that the need to 
“correct obvious injustices” also 
was a proper factor to consider. 

- Gross Product Up 


The President reported that the 
nation’s aggregate output of goods 
and services—Gross National Prod- 
uct—had climbed $21.5 billion in 
oo to reach a level of $412 bil- 

on. 


H. Meade Alcorn 
Ike’s Choice for GOP 


Alcorn, Ike’s 
Pick, Named 
GOPChairman 


The new Republican National 
Committee chairman is H. Meade 
Alcorn, Jr. of Connecticut. 

He-succeeded Leonard W. Hail, 
who resigned for a planned se- 
quence of three upcoming ven- 
tures: a “long” vacation, an “im- 
portant” Eisenhower Administra- 
tion job, a hoped-for GOP nomi- 
nation for governor of New York 
in 1958. 

Alcorn, whose election had been 
widely predicted, was the personal 
choice of Pres. Eisenhower. 

Wealthy enough to serve in his 
new post without salary, he is con- 
sidered a spokesman of the “mod- 
ern,” anti-Old Guard wing of the 
Republican party. 

His selection was notable prin- 
cipally for the collapse of an abor- 


aboard the Antietam. 


tive effort to persuade the President 
not to dictate the choice. 

Opponents used as an argument 
a hoax telegram purporting to be 
signed by Harold E. Stassen, Eisen- 
hower’s disarmament aide, endors- 
ing Alcorn and slurring Vice Pres. 
Nixon and GOP Senate Leader 
William F. Knowland (Calif.). 

Stassen denounced the alleged 
message as a “fraud” but the Old 
Guard responded that the President 
should merely approve a “list” of 
names and leave actual choice to 
the National Committee. 

Eisenhower ignored them and 
named Alcorn as his sole recom- 
mendation. His unanimous election 
by the committee followed. 


Three AFL-CIO Unions 
Urge Probe Cooperation 


Al J. Hayes, president of the Machinists and chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee, told reporters 
that he would “testify freely and forthrightly before any 
authorized congressional committee about any of his union’s 
affairs or its members.” 

No government group, he said, should “mislead the public 
into thinking that organized labor is honeycombed with rack- 
eteers and gangsters.” Any investigation should expose cor- 
ruption “wherever it exists—in labor, industry, business, the 
professions or elsewhere.” He would not himself “invoke the 
Fifth Amendment or any other constitutional right,” he said. 

The Auto Workers executive board in Detroit voted to 
ask the AFL-CIO executive council to consider asking Con- 
gress to authorize “an appropriate committee” to investigate 

“corruption and racketeering in all phases of American life” 
and to urge “full cooperation of the AFL-CIO and its Ethical 
Practices Committee.” 

Praising the working of the ethical practices group, the 
UAW resolution emphasized that a congressional committee 
“has several indispensable assets—namely the power to 
subpena and to take testimony under oath.” 


In Los Angeles at an area meeting of the United Steel- 
workers, Pres. David J. McDonald pointed out that he and 
his union had testified “gladly and willingly” about its political 
and educational expenditures before the special (Sen. John L.) 
McClellan lobbying committee. “This,” said McDonald, “is 
in line with our union’s policies.” 


The economy has suffered 
“heavy strains,” however, as “ex- 
cesses” occurred in handling of 
inventories, expansion of facil- 
ities and the use of credit, he 
said. 


He suggested that purchasing 
power would continue high and 
economic life healthy, but only if 
business and labor recognize their 
responsibility for “stable” economic 
growth. 

While supporting “hard money” 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board by implication, he said the 
government cannot alone control 
inflation “by fiscal and monetary 
restraints.” 
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Page Three 


Circus Signs 5-Year Pact; 
300 Performers Pieterted < 


New York—The circus is coming back to town—clowns, midgets, elephants, peanuts, pink 


lemonade, and all! 


That good word was flashed around the country, following signing of a five-year contract be- 
tween the American Guild of Variety Artists and Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 


By Gene Zack 


Labor to Sponsor 
Cleveland Concert 


Cleveland—Labor is going 
to a concert here. 

For the second successive 
year, the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Indus- 
trial Union Council will 
sponsor a special perform- 
ance of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra in 
Severance Hall. 


The long-term pact, which contains reopening rights, was signed by, Jackie Bright, national 


administrative secretary of AGVA; 
who said that all terms and work- 
ing conditions, ‘including contribu- 
tions to the union’s welfare trust 
fund, establishment of decent 
working and living conditions, and 
salary increases had been met by 
management. 
300 Performers Covered 

More than 300 performers are 

covered by the contract, which 


clears the way for the 1957 season| } 


and which ends the labor troubles 
that dogged the circus last year, 
and forced its closing in Pittsburgh 


‘in July, four months ahead of 


schedule, 


Bright said the key to peace- 
ful settlement was. the circus 
agreement to contribute to the 
welfare trust funds, ‘at which it 
had previously balked. The fund 
pays for insurance policies cov- 
ering performers who are in- 
jured or killed during their tour 
with the circus. 

Minimum wage conditions estab- 
lished by the contract, he said, 
show a marked improvement over 
those which existed prior to the 
agreement. Clowns, for example, 
will receive a minimum wage of 
$85 a week, in sharp contrast to 
last year’s $40-$45 weekly wage. 
Star performers, he added, will re- 
ceive pay “in excess” of AGVA’s 
minimum standards. 


Opens April 3 

The contract also provides “en- 
gagement-to-engagement” transpor- 
tation for performers, and stipu- 
lates that those performers who 
appear on television or in motion 
pictures, will be compensated-.in 
excess of their regular wages for 
such appearances. 

Now a “100 percent AGVA 
show,” in Bright’s words, the 
Greatest Show on Earth will 
open its 1957 engagement in 
Madison Square Garden on 
April 3, and will finish its New 
York run May 12. Then it will 
head for Boston, Providence, 
Rochester, Hershey, Pa., Char- 
lotte and Raleigh, N. C., before 
ringing down the curtain on its 
40-week season. 

The major difference between 
the circus this year, and those of 
other years, is that the “big top” 
is now a thing of the past. As the 
schedule indicates, the show will 
play only indoors. Gone, too, will 
be the special circus train, with 
animals and sets going ahead on 
regular freight trains, and the per- 
sonnel traveling on ordinary pas- 


senger trains. 


But it will still be the circus— 
complete with menageries and sidé 


shows—and completely unionized. | 


: Upholsterers Will 
Mark Jubilee Feb. 7 


Philadelphia — The Up- 
holsterers Union will cele- 
brate its diamond jubilee 
with an anniversary dinner 
Feb. 7 in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel at which 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany will speak. 

The union_was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1882 by 13 
delegates from 11 locals in 
nine -cities. Headquarters 
were moved here in 1940 
by Pres. Sal B. Hoffman. 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS without missing a union meeting brings|"°8°tiated by the two unions since 
Charles Hoefs, (left) a member of Milwaukee Bricklayers Local 8, 
congratulations from local Pres. Edgar George on the occasion of ot” 
his retirement as trustee. Hoefs, 89, joined the union at the age] 19 .ent increase with another five 
of 20. His feat of perfect attendance is all the more remarkable : 

because the Bricklayers local holds weekly meetings. Looking on 
to add his congratulations is Local 8 Business Rep. Arthur Frey 


The special program of 
music — running the gamut 
from Gershwin to Tchaikov- 
sky — will be presented Feb. 
1, under the baton ef asso- 
ciate conductor Robert Shaw. 


2 Unions Win 
Pay Increases 
At Luden’s 


Wage increases ranging from 
22% cents to 35 cents an hour 
over the next three years have 
been won by the Candy Workers 
and Teamsters unions at Luden’s, 
Inc., world’s largest cough drop 
producers, at Reading, Pa. 

Affecting some 850 employes, 
the contract is the largest package 


Luden’s was organized 12 years 


The pact calls for an immediate 


cents in May, 1957. The contract 
provides 10-cent hourly increases 
-|in May, 1958 and again in May, 


Rubber Workers Call 
Boycott on O'Sullivan 


Akron, O.—For the first time in its 21-year history, the United| increase in federal minimum wages, 
Rubber Workers has called for a nationwide boycott against a com-| Women’s rates will be adjusted so 
pany which has refused to bargain in good faith. The unprecedented| ‘hat they are 5 cents an hour 


action has been called for by% 


1959. 

Negotiated by. Hugo Neuffer, 
secretary-treasurer of Candy Work- 
ers Local 265, and Robert Schell, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamsters 
Local 429, the contract further 
provides that, in the event of an 


higher than the national minimum. 


L. S. Buckmaster, URW president, 
against the O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
of Winchester, Va., where 400 
members of Local 511 have been 
on strike since May 13, 1956. 

The call for a nationwide boy- 
cott against the company which ad- 
vertises its product as “America’s 
No. 1 Heel” was issued, Buckmas- 
ter said, only “after every possible 
union attempt to settle the strike 
honorably had failed.” 

The union has urged arbitration 
and mediation, has suggested a 
group of clergymen to bring the 
dispute to an end, and has agreed 
to proposals by a Virginia state offi- 

cial that he serve as peacemaker. 
Turn Deaf Ear 

O’Sullivan, however, turned a 
deaf ear to all such proposals, in 
the same manner that it has flatly 
refused original union demands for 
a 15-cent hourly increase and six 
paid holidays. Ignoring gross in- 
equities between its contract and 
those in the rest of the heel and 
shoe industry, the company has 
proposed a five-year agreement 
with no pay increase the first year, 
and only 2 cents each year after 
that. 

In their eight-month strike 
against the Winchester firm, the 
Rubber Workers have been 
hamstrung by Virginia’s “right- 
to-work” law—one of the most 
stringent of any of the statutes 
enacted by various states. The 
law has been interpreted to 
mean that pickets cannot even 
tell strikebreakers (imported 
from Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia) what they think of them. 

Under its provisions, an injunc- 
tion limits the number of pickets 
to four at each plant entrance. 
And the pickets are limited to a 
12-foot area between the highway 
and the company property. 

Community sympathy seems to 


be lined up behind the union. An 
alleged move to stop credit to) 


strikers failed. 


plant gates at will. 


In issuing the history-making 
call for the boycott, the URW 
urged all Americans to refuse 
to wear or buy O’Sullivan heels 
and soles until the company 
settles the strike. It has called 
on affiliated local uniens te set 
up O'Sullivan boycott commit- 
tees, and, in addition, has asked 
all other AFL-CIO unions for 


aid in the consumer strike. 
Applauding the 


are at stake. 


One doctor cut 
his bills for URW members in half.| Teamsters completed a company- 
Railroad and Teamsters union 
members have refused to cross|a bakery company, which included 
the picket line, although trucks|a plan whereby employes may re- 
belonging to unorganized compan-| tire on pension at 55. 

ies continue to move through the 


international’s f 
action in instituting the boycott,|minimum hourly wage rates for 
Local 511 described its members’| Puerto Rican industry. 
struggle as “one of survival; our 
jobs and the future of our families 
If a well-organized| study minimum wages for the 
boycott is the only kind of lan-| leather; textile and hosiery indus- 
guage the company can under-|tries in Puerto Rico, where mini- 
stand, we must then talk this 
language of economic pressure.” 


In Chicago, meanwhile, the 


wide agreement with Omar, Inc., 


Covering workers in nearly 40 
cities, the contract is believed to 
be the first in the nation carrying 
a retirement age of 55, according 
to Vice Pres. James R. Hoffa, head 
of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters. 


McGonigal on Three 
Industry Committees 


Joseph W. McGonigal, vice 
president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers, was named to three in- 
dustry committees to recommend 


Appointed by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, the committees will 


mum wages run as low as 32 cents 
an hour. 


' and hot coffee. 


sit-down, 16 were women. 


Electrical Workers Win 
3-Day Sitdown Strike 


New York—In a scene reminiscent of the turbulent 30’s, 
members of Local 475, Electrical Workers, won pay demands 
the hard way—via a three-day, old-fashioned sitdown strike. 

Settlement ef the dispute at the Spiral Binding Co., with 
an 8-cent-an-hour wage increase, came after the strikers— 
their ranks dwindling to 20 from the original 37—defied a 
company blockade which left them virtually without food. 

For the first two days, the strikers existed without any food 
except cookies and candy bars sneaked in to them by sympa- 
thizers who had to climb stairways to the ninth-floor plant. 

When police stopped anyone from entering the building, 
the strikers lowered a rope to the sidewalk, where friends 
attached a bag filled with sandwiches, and containers of soup 


Of the 20 strikers who stuck it out during the three-day 


-|and Houston, 


Union Gains 
Preserved By 
Long Strike 


St. Helens, Ore—-A determined 
19-month strike to preserve hard- 
won union working conditions— 
coupled with purchase of the 
strike-bound company by new 
owners—has resulted in the sign- 
ing 6f a long-term -labor contract 
covering some 400 members of the 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

The contract, signed by officials 
of Local 2752, brought to an end 
a labor dispute at Fir-Tex Insulat- 
ing Board, Inc., and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Western Insu-. 
lated Products, Inc., which began 
on April 1, 1955. - 


Terminated Contract 

At that time, the company 
served notice on the union that it 
was terminating the existing con- 
tract, and proposed an entirely new 
contract that would have wiped out 
18 years of union gains at the 
plant. 

In an effort to stave off this as- 
sault on basic union rights, Local 
2752 struck the plant. The com- 
pany, in an all-out fight to break 
the union, attempted to operate 
with a reduced force made up of 
supervisory and office workers, re- 
— by imported strike break- 


a months later, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
was Called in, but could make no 
headway in trying to hammer out 
an agreement. Then a citizens’ 
committee was formed—but the 
management flatly rejected the idea 
of outside intervention in an effort 
to end the strike. 


‘Despite union-busting tactics at 
the two companies, the Carpenters 
Union held firm in its demands for 
continuation of long-accepted un- 
ion standards, 


2 Recognize Union 

Last November, Kaiser Gypsum 
Co., Inc., acquired the plants in a 
multi - million - dollar transaction, 
and immediately announced recog- 
nition of the union as sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent on the basis 
that it had signed up 85 per cent 
of the eligible employes. 

Nine weeks later, the union and 
Kaiser reached agreement on a 
contract which extends through 
May 1960. It provided for wage 
rates comparable to those paid 
throughout the industry, a union 
shop, annual wage re-opening, and 
extends to Kaiser Gypsum the use 
of the union label on its full line 
of insulating board products. 
Hall Re-elected 

bd e 
By Seafarers Union 

New York — The Atlantic and 
Gulf District of-the Seafarers In- 
ternational Union has re-elected 
Paul Hall secretary-treasurer for 
his ninth consecutive one - year 
term. 

More than 6,000 votes were cast 
in the elections which started Nov. 
1 and continued through Dec. 31, 
with balloting done at SIU union 
halls throughout the country. 

Joseph Algina, Claude Simmons 
and E. Mooney were reelected 
assistant secretary -treasurers for 
‘the deck, engine and steward de- 
partments, respectively. William 
Hall, Robert Matthews and Joseph 
Volpian were again chosen assist- 
ant secretary-treasurers. 


Gulf Districts in Savannah, Ga.; 
Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La., 
Tex., were un- 


opposed. 


| ISRAEL OK’S UNIONS 


Geneva — Israel has formally 
guaranteed the right to organize 
and bargain colleetively, which it 
has recognized since 1948, by rati- 
fying two more Intl. Laber Organi- 
zation conventions. 


Port agents for the Atlantic. and: 
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A Prayer for Peace 


RES.. EISENHOWER, in a speech truly consistent with the 
solemnity of the American presidential inauguration, has ex- 


pressed the hopes .of free peoples “wee for the attainment of} 


peace throughout the world. 
“May the turbulence of our age yield to a 1 true time of peace, 


when meh and nations shall share a life that honors the dignity! 


of each, the brotherhood of all,” the President declared. 
And men everywhere must say “amen.” 


~ Rightly, the President noted that the primary “divisive force” 
of our times is “international communism and the power ede it 
controls.” But, as he pointed out, “the winds of change” 
blowing; and in this world an isolationist America, an p eteeiae 
dedicated only to military power, will have little influence in 
shaping the future of human thought and action. 

In pledging American support for a world that may not need 
to live in perpetual fear of force; in expressing hope that our 
world may be freed of the burden of tremendous armaments; 
and in his hope for the future of human liberty—the President 
has uttered not a speech but a prayer for the future of mankind. 

May it be his role and privilege, in the four more years he 


serves as President of the United States, to bring our world closer} ¥. 


to the noble oon he so eloquently set forth to humanity. — 


Reyal Visitor 


W ITH TRUNKS of gifts and a retinue complete down to a 
royal food-taster, the fabulously wealthy King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia is due to arrive on these shores soon for an official visit. 


Perhaps, while King Saud is here, Pres. Eisenhower will be 
able to persuade him of the dangers of Soviet penetration of 
the Middle East. 

But it will be difficult, for the normal arguments about humani- 
tarianism are not apt to register very deeply with the king, who 

‘collects about $300 million a year in oil. royalities. 

Those funds have paid for great luxuries for the royal family, 
but for few social improvements of the impoverished people of 
Saudi Arabia. 

That country has the dubious distinction of being a remaining 
center of old-fashioned slavery. Striking trade unionists, if caught, 
risk violent repressive measures including primitive forms of 
torture. 

The king may get the glamor treatment from the press—but 
while he does, let’s not forget that life isn’t glamorous at all for 
the people of his country. 


Flying Trapeze Goes Union 


few circus is coming back to town and the man on the flying 
= trapeze will be outfitted with a spanking - new union contract: 

And it’s about time, too. The circus has been living in a 
nostalgic past. It discovered last year-that the big top and the 
circus train were as outdated as its personnel policy. 

And along with relegating the big tent and the train to limbo, 
the circus has signed a solid contract with the American Guild 
of Variety Artists calling for adequate wages and decent work- 
ing conditions. 
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Becher the Verdict? ~ na ; 


By Otto Leichter 


Theodor Koerner, the late president of the Aus- 
trian republic and grand old man of Austrian labor, 
will go down in military and trade union history as 
the general who tried to build a democartic army of 
professional soldiers with built-in trade union or- 
ganizations. 

After World War I when Austria was not allowed 
an army based on universal military service or draft, 
Koerner offered to build an army along democratic 
lines. He had been a colonel on the imperial general 
staff and one of the best-known military theoreticians 
and general staff teachers in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

He was famous as one of its most progressive 
military leaders. So he was a natural to organize an 
army in a country without real democratic traditions. 

The Austrian trade unions thought that unioniza- 
tion of the professional soldiers would prevent them 
from being separated from the thinking and feeling 
of the citizens of the republic. And as long as democ- 
racy in Central Europe was not threatened by fascism 
and nazism, the democratic union scheme for the 
Austrian army worked. : 


Casts His Lot With Labor 


Having to deal with trade unions and bent on 
safeguarding the democratic and liberal character 
of the republic’s institutions, Koerner studied trade 
unionism and the labor movement and decided to 
cast his lot with Austrian labor. 

The lot was not an easy one. When the Doll- 
fuss-Fascists destroyed the Austrian labor move- 
ment, Koerner, who at that time was president 
of the Upper Chamber of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, was jailed. He had up to the last moment 
tried to avoid bloodshed and to assert the demo- 
cratic rights of the Parliament—in vain. 


He spent eleven months in jail on prison rations. 
When the Nazis came they offered him—mixed 
with veiled threats—high military posts and all sorts 
of promotions. Koerner refused although ap- 
proached by the top Nazi brass again and again. 
He was finally jailed again in 1944 but freed in 
time to make contact with the men with whom he 
was ready to rebuild the Austrian labor movement 
upon final defeat of Hitler. 

In April 1945 he became mayor of eien His 
improvised administration was faced with a starving, 
dying city, badly battered, with all public services 
interrupted. He started the work of reconstruction 
immediately. It was a tremendous job in a city 
which was divided into four occupation zones and 
a fifth—the Inner City—under joint four-power- 
occupation. 


Koerner became a symbol of Austrian courage 
‘and sacrifice. At the time, when everybody had to 


Bion and visa... 


Theodor Koerner Called Symbol 
Of Austrian Courage, Sacrifice 


live on the black market because rations were abso- 
lutely insufficient, a joke went around in Vienna; 
the only man who faithfully lives on rations is the 
mayor. 

‘Koerner occupied a small room in the ornate 
mayor’s apartment in City Hall. There he had a 
little essence-fueled stove and cooked his rations— 
after a work day of 14 to 18 hours. He received 
food packages from friends all over the world. 
They went unopened to the city’s hospitals. 

His achievements as mayor and the respect and 
love which he won all over Austria made him 
labor’s successful candidate in the presidential 
election of 1950, the first popular election of an 
Austrian president. . 

As head of state he stuck to his puritan way of 
life. He had all civil servants assigned to the 
president’s household reassigned and just kept his 
old chauffeur who had driven him as mayor. He 
had a simple luncheon meal at the Vienna Rath- 
auskeller (at City Hall) where he occupied a small 
table in the midst of a room open to the public. 

When he entered the room he bowed before the 
other guests in order to spare them from greeting 
the president. The luncheon was his only warm 
meal. His supper was a jar of yoghurt—in the 
villa near the vineyards of the famous suburb of 
Grinzing where Beethoven used to take his famous 
walks. 

Koerner was one of the most devoted friends of 
classical music, there was hardly a symphony con- 
cert where he could not be seen sitting erect in 
the presidential box. 

Although a very dignified representative of the 
republic he never gave up his habit of buying 
groceries himself or not wearing an overcoat or 
a hat, The government tried in vain to change his 
habits. He listened carefully to the advice, but 
refused to yield to governmental suggestions. 


Symbol of Austria’s Pride 
Koerner, despite his very simple habits, became 
the symbol of Austria’s pride. Even the Russians 
had to respect him. He once told this writer about 


‘an incident with one of the communist “peace 


groups” under the sponsorship of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions, housed by the 
Russians in Vienna despite the protest of the 
Austrian peverament, 

One of the “peace” delegation called on the 
president obviously to offer a phony “peace initia- 
tive.” It was a time when the Soviet army brought 
people to whom regular Austrian visas had been 
denied illegally to Vienna, Koerner received them, 
but before they were able to say a -word, Koerner 
smilingly said: “So you all are here without permis- 
.” Shortly afterwards the Russians 
ended their smuggling operations. 
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Phovine THAT THE MEN who fought in America’s wars are not sinetind, § Local 25, Book- 
binders and Machine Operators, has presented a mobile television set to ex-servicemen patients 
at Veterans’ Manhattan Hospital in New York. The union chose the traveling TV set so that 


it could be moved easily from ward to ward. 


How fo Buy: 


Shop Around for Best Prices 


’ By Sidney Margolius 
EVEN billion dollars has been transferred from 
the purchasing power of U.S. families to busi- 
ness profits, or at least paper profits, in the past 
12 months by the latest rise in living costs. If yours 
is an average family, that means $150 from you. 
Another seven billion dollars—again, $150 from 
each family — is 
taken for each rise 
of one percent in 
interest rates, re- 
ports Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex,) 


' 
t 


ing the present trend 
toward higher inter- 
est rates and finance 
charges on mort- 
gages, installment 
purchases and com- 
munity needs such 
as schools and 
a Nor is the end 
of the price booting yet in sight. A series of 
pol impending on a number of necessities. 
The most frightening impending increase is on 
petroleum products. Major producers have just 
raised the price of crude oil which means higher 
prices for fuel oil and gasoline. 


Making Ends Meet: 


who has been fight- 


As an indication of the price rises ahead, the 


‘spring catalogs of the nation’s leading mail-order 


houses are expected to show increases averaging 3 
to 3% percent over last spring, and 114-2 percent 
over the current fall-winter catalogs. 

But true retail prices are already being chopped 
on two important items on which producers had 
only recently raised tags: television sets and cars. 


There is an unsold stock of over two million 
television sets looking for buyers, and from now 
until summer, distributors and retailers are ex- 
pected to cuf’ prices heavily, as they did last 
spring, to unload this inventory. Look for price | 
cuts on table models and the recently- 
introduced portables which failed to sell as well 
for Christmas gifts as manufacturers expected. 


Similarly, a growing number of auto dealers are 
Offering discounts and increasingly sharp price cuts, 
due to lagging sales of the 1957 models, Automo- 
tive News, a trade paper, reports. Discounts are 
especially sharp on medium-price models. 

February is the big month of furniture and rug 
sales. In view of the impending boosts, it will pay 
to shop current sales for your needs. 

And don’t forget men’s shirts; they will cost 5 
percent more this spring. Our advice is to shop the 
current mid-winter clearances to anticipate spring 
needs. 


Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius. 


Trading Stampsan Ad Gimmick 


By Nancy Pratt 


EARLY one out of every two American fam- 
ilies collects trading stamps to turn in for 
prizes—stamps offered by retailers in return for 
grocery purchases made at their stores. . 
“Premium stamps given here” has become a 
familiar sign in drug stores and gas stations as well 
as grocery stores. 
Last year trading 
stamps were given 
out on over $30 
billion worth of 
goods and services. 
What’s. behind 
this phenomenal 
popularity? The lure 
for the housewife 
seems to be the feel- 
ing that the stamps 
she’s gests are 
something for noth- 
ee a prize for 


ing stamps are another form of advertising, they 
hope the cost will pay off in more business. . 
Who pays for the trading stamp craze? The 
facts indicate that although trading stamps may 
increase business, they also increase the retailer's 
costs, A recent survey of supermarkets using 


trading stamps said fewer than 10 percent of the 
stores using stamps reported they were able te 
absorb the- cost through increased sales volume. 

It appears that in some stores, at any rate, the 
coupon shopper herself pays for the premium 
prizes, mostly by giving up food bargains. 

Although about one-third of. the stores surveyed 
absorbed costs of giving out stamps by cutting other 
forms of advertising, almost half the stores made 
up the: cost by offering fewer low-price specials. 
Thus far competition with non-trading-stamp stores 
has apparently blocked jacking up of prices. 

The danger of such stamps is their effect on shop- 
pers’ attitudes. Stores report that some women are 
so eager to fill up their stamp books that they count 
their stamps before their change. The avid trad- 
ing-stamp shopper may buy at one store willy nilly. 
With her eye fixed on the coupon book she’s likely 
to ignore a price special at the store across the 
street. 

Don’t forget: Trading stamps are an adver- 
tising gimmick. While they seem to offer some 
concrete return for your patronage, they should 
not become an end in themselves. 

Keep your eye on prices not prizes. Shop at the 
store that offers the best goods for the lowest price. 
If the best-value store doesn’t offer stamps, put 10 
cents aside each time you go shopping. Thea buy 
your owa “prize.” 

Don't lose all sense of buying values just because 
you're collecting stamps, 


‘|namely “give the little woman 


Fashions toLure 

Women to Theaters 

e By Paul Patrick ; 

$y OLY WOOD —Mes, what do you think it takes to keep 
a-woman happy? — 

Well, according to MGM, it takes more than a man and, so 
they claim, clothes have something to do with it. 

MGM frankly confesses its upcoming’ comedy, “Designing 
Woman,” is a deliberate attempt to please feminine fans—all the 
scores of millions of them. 

The bait, according to George - 
Wells, the -film’s author and 


associate producer, is based on 
practical masculine reasoning, 


something new to wear.” 

For the first time in the his- 
tory of the studio, the budget 
for clothes exceeds every other 
item in cost except that of the 
stellar cast,.Gregory Peck, 
Lauren Bacall and Dolores 
Gray. : 

“There isn’t a woman in the 
world who doesn’t enjoy beau- 
tiful clothes nor a man who 
do¢sn’t enjoy seeing her in 
them,” says Wells. 

“Designing Woman” is spe- 
cifically designed to woo more 
women into movie theatres. 
MGM believes the picture will 
do this by featuring some ac- 
tion, plenty of romance, but 
most important of all, a super- 
abundance of new clothes—tea 
gowns, ball gowns, nightgowns, 
suits, coats, hats, dresses, 
sweatefs, swimsuits, shorts, 
even leotards yet. 

“In taking care of the ladies, 
we take no chance on losing the 
men,” Wells reasons. Maybe 
‘he has something there. 

Greg Peck portrays a sports- 
writer who falls in love with - 
a fashion designer. 

While most of the luscious and. expensive new fashions and 


Dolores Gray 


| high style models displayed in this picture eventually will be re- 


ptoduced by the efficient. garment industry at prices which the 
average male can afford, there’s one little item that won’t be. It’s 
Lauren Bacall’s mink coat in the film, designed by Helen Rose. 
Made from 92 hand-matched black diamond mink skins, it’s 
fashioned into a 10-yard ballerina skirt at a cost of $17,000. 

As I always say, men, there’s nothing like keeping the little 
woman Laer eee you can afford it. 


xk kk *& 


oO. w. Fischer, top-ranking German film star, has just arrived ~ 


in Hollywood to make his American screen debut in Universal- 
International’s “My Man Godfrey,” in which he'll co-star with 
June Allyson. . : 
xk k 
James MacArthur, 18-year-old son of Helen Hayes and star 
of RKO’s forthcoming “The Young Stranger,” will play a part and 
sing in Harvard University’s famous Hasty-Pudding Show. He’s 
now a Harvard freshman. 
kkk 
Chariton Heston and Orson Wells will star in and Welles will 
direct “Badge of Evil” for U-L. Heston will portray an assistant 
district attorney who clashes with Welles, a police captain called 
out of retirement to help solve the murder of a wealthy lumberman. 
xk k *& 
Virginia Grey joins the featured cast of Columbia’s “Jeanne 
Eagels,” portraying a fading former Broadway star who becomes 


a bitter enemy of Kim Novak in the title role. Also in the cast 
are Jeff Chandler and Agnes Moorehead. 


xk 
Walt Disney has chosen 15-year-old Tommy Kirk and 7-year-old” 

Kevin Corcoran for the season's choicest juvenile roles, that of 
Travis and Arliss Coates in “Old Yeller,” picturization of Fred 
Gipson’s best selling novel. They will play the dramatically- 
demanding roles of the boys who do a man’s job of protecting 
their absent father’s pioneer homestead in Texas during the 1860's. 
Fess Parker is starred. The part of their hero dog “Old Yeller” 
has yet to be cast. 

tke eg 


Alfred Hitchcock, noted master of drama and suspense, has been 
signed by MGM to produce and direct “The Wreck of the Mary 
Deare,” a sea saga steeped in mystery which some of you may 
have read in serial form. 

, * & ® 


GIA SCALA, presently starring in “Four Girls in Town,” has 
applied for American citizenship, She was born in England, spent 
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I'm Gies Wrong: &. = i 


NFL Can Well Afford 
Demands of Players 


By Joe Miller 

(With this issue, the AFL-CIO- News introduces its new sports column 
by Joe Miller. The column will bea regular feature.) 
B ERT BELL, who has been pro football’s chief salesman as. well 

as its commissioner ever since the game moved into the big 

money, will face one of the toughest plays of his career at the 
National Football League’s meeting in Philadelphia Jan. 31. 

. Coming up is a showdown between Bell and the NFL players’ 
union, which was organized in New York last month. 


To carry the ball for them, the players have chosen lawyer 2 
Creighton Miller of Cleveland, who used to carry the ball for Notre} . 


Dame .,. . well enough, in 
fact, to make everybody’s All- 
American. 

So far Bell, who has said his 
door is-always open for players 
with complaints, has refused to 
say whether he has also left it 
ajar for their lawyer. 

'- This, you may recall, also was 
the early stand Commissioner 
Ford Frick took when the Base- 
ball Players Guild demanded 
that its lawyer, J. Norman 
Lewis, be given a hearing. Later 
Frick gave in, after the players, 
led by Bob Feller, got their 
backs up. - 

- Thus far, Miller has made 
speedy progress in organizing 
: the players. Eleven of the 12 

: NFL teams have elected dele- 

—— gates to the movement, with 
the Chicago Bears the only club missing from their ranks. Impor- 
tant, too, to the players’ prospects is the point that virtually every 
team delegate is a standout star. 

At the New York meeting, Miller suggested that the players name 

a two-man committee to meet wtih Bell in Philadelphia, along with 


himself as counsel. ‘Pick your two best men,” Miller cautioned the 


athletes. “Don’t choose two fellows simply because they live near , 


Philadelphia.” 

The response he got was encouraging to the new union’s future. 
The players chose the Rams’ Norm Van Brocklin, a militant leader 
both on and off the field, who lives in California, and the Giants’ 
fiery Kyle Rote, who lives in Texas. 


The player delegates also adopted a minimum bill of particulars 


for discussion with Bell in Philadelphia. The four big points are: 
1—Recognition of the union. 
2—Training camp expenses and exhibition game pay. 
3—Provision for compensation of injured players. 
4—A pension plan. 

Miller, who has a proper appreciation for what football players go 
through, intends to set a soft, but firm, tone in his talks with Bell. 
“There are no strike threats nor does the union intend to hold a gun 
to anybody’s head,” he says. “The players are in this game along 
with the owners, and we hope to show them that what is good for 
the players is good for the owners, too,” he added, paraphrasing a 
well-known line. _. 

But, Miller and the BESS also feel, their demands are so just 
and the owners’ ability to pay is so obvious that there shouldn't be 
much doubt about their acceptance, if grudgingly, by the NFL high 
brass. Pro football, infant of big-time sports, has come a long way 
financially from the raw days of Jim Thorpe and the Canton Bull- 
dogs, and it’s high time the owners recognize it. 

But, being employers, they will probably give ground more grudg- 


ingly than the Baltimore Colts’ line on an icy Sunday . . . and, with} : 
the players quietly up in arms, we should see one of the rougher | es 
thubarbs of the winter season start in Philly at the end of this month. |] 


xk * 

PORTS IN BRIEF: Looks like the time isn’t far off when football 

coaches will trace their bloodlines like horses. For instance, 
virtually every new coach is a disciple of Jim Tatum, Bud Wilkinson, 
Biggie Munn, or Don Faurot. . ... But then, not too many years 
ago, it was a pupil of Knute Rockne or . Warner who got the 
big job. 

Wael; salu FW wiliven: Baers Wess welled sua 
Pablo Moreno. For a little guy, he has the hardest punch I’ve ever 
seen, including Henry Armstrong at his peak. ; 

They’re not admitting it, but the Dodgers only paid $1,000 for 
Sal Maglie, making the deal one of baseball’s alltime bargains. . . ; 
One of the less-publicized reasons for Jackie Robinson’s retirement 
is his understandable desire to be the first Negro to crack baseball’s 
Hall of Fame. Practically everyone, including his current critics, 


Soup to Nonsense: _ ‘3s: 


By Jane Goodsell 


DON’T see why they had to change heath 
I liked it better the way it used to be.. Why 
couldn’t they leave well enough alone? 


For instance, take dress sizes. They used to 
make size 12 nice and roomy. In fact, they ‘made 
them so Peer that — who wore size 12 could 
sometimes squeeze 
. into size 10. Well, 
it isn’t that way any- 
more. I guess they’re 
trying to save mate- 
rial or - something. 
Size 12 are now so 
- tight: and skimpy 
that people who 
wear size 12 have 
to buy size 14. 
‘They make print 
_a lot smaller now- 
adays, too. The 
telephone book used 
to use nice easy-to- 
read print, and I 
don’t see why they 
age to that dinky little print they’re using to- 
day. s impossible to read without spectacles or 


Reick Teachers and Kids: 


By Lillian Herstein a 


3S grees is always ‘much excitement when the 


eighth grade class turns to its assignment in 
American history. Every pupil wants to talk, and 
nearly everyone is waving a newspaper clipping, a 
magazine article, or even a book. 

It’s all the somantt of law passed recently by the 
Illinois legislature 
requiring every pu- 
pil to pass an ex- 
amination ‘on the 
principles of repre- 
sentative govern- 
ment as enumerated 
in the American 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the con- 
stitutions of the 
United States and of 
Illinois.” 

Fated with such 
a ponderous require- 
ment, teacher re- 
sorted to the some- 
what unorthodox method of “teaching backwards.” 
Instead of starting with Article I Section I and 
ploughing doggedly through each of the historical 
documents, she stimulated the youngsters to scan 
the contemporary scene as revealed in newspapers, 
magazines and pamphlets for events that could be 
connected with aspects of American history. 


straight to the grievances of American colonists, 
For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


N many communities discussions are being held 
on the pros and cons of fluoridation of the public 
water supply. It has been found that this chemical 
when found in or added to the water supply reduces 
dental decay of children’s teeth approximately 60 
percent. About one part of a soluble fluoride in a 
oe million parts of 
water is necessary to 
prevent or reduce 
dental decay. Many 
American publie 
water supplies con- 
tain fluorides—some 
times in larger quan- 
tities. Some com: 
munity water sup: 
plies, however, con- 
tain less than a suf- 
ficient quantity de- 
termined as being 
necessary to’ reduce 
dental caries. It is 
in the latter com- 
munities that the chemical should ‘be added in the 
proportion stated above. 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Buffalo have approved adequate fluoridation of their 
drinking water. 


will agree that he deserves to be enshrined at Cooperstown. 


Dental research has demonstrated that the pree- 


Colonial disturbances in Asia and Africa lead ° 


Close to 1,400 communities including Chicago, 


Things Change—or Is It Me? 


a.magnifying glass. The same thing has happened 
to newspapers. Economy.-measures, I suppose. 

_ Something has happened to food, too. It’s 
more fattening than it used to be. Back a few 
years, double chocolate nut sundaes weren’t as 
fattening as.a plain baked potato is nowadays. ° - 
I wonder if this could have something to do with 
the hydrogen bomb or atomic fallout. or some- 
thing? 

And beds aren’t as comfortable as they used to 
be. All beds used to feel alike to me. Even day- 
beds and cots were comfortable. But now all 
strange beds feel strange. They’re lumpy in the 
wrong places. My own’ bed seems to be the only 
comfortable one left. I guess they just don’t make 
beds the way they used to. 

I think they’re putting something. into the water 
in swimming pools these days, Something that 
makes people tired. Before they started putting 
that stuff in, I used to swim 10 lengths without 
the slightest shortness of breath, but now I have 
to switch to the side stroke after a length and a 
half. Or maybe they don’t put anything in the 
water. Maybe, instead, they making the swim- 

ming pools bigger. 

le guess there must. be a good reason for all these 
changes, but frankly I liked it better the way it 

‘was in the old days. 


Making History Come Alive 


as listed in the Declaration of Independence. The 
long list of grievances, which always looked so 
dull, comes in for avid reading, and the Boston 
Tea Party is no longer a gay lark, unrelated to 
taxes and economics. 


Freedom of speech comes to life when George 


Smith, whose father is a lawyer, declares that em- 


ployers are free to talk-to their workers, fow that 
the Wagner Act has been superseded by Taft- 
Hartley. 


He is hotly challenged by Patrick Kelly whose « 


background is labor. Both boys are persuaded “to 
look at the documents” in accordance with the 
method adopted by the class. 

They come to class armed with copies of the 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts, neither of which, 
they finally admit, forbids anyone to speak to any- 
one but says something about intimidating. A 
lively discussion ensues on the meaning of intimi- 
dating, and realization begins to dawn on how much 
depends on who interprets. 

The technique seems to violate the sacred peda- 
gogic principles of organization, but at intervals 
during the semester the class takes time to arrange 
the random discussions in a sequence, chronological 
or topical, which are acceptable to the academic 
demands for organization. 


It is hoped that these youngsters will pene their 
government better than that group of 560 univer- 
sity students who in a recent survey revealed that 
92.5 percent of them did not recognize the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution when presented 
to them in anonymous form. 


Fluorides Check Dental Decay 


ence of the proper amount of dissolved vail § 
in drinking water is a safe, effective and econom- 
ical way of reducing tooth decay in children. 

Experiments and long term trial. demonstrations 
in a number of communities have proven that here 
is an important public health measure that is meet- 
ing the same opposition in some communities as did 
chlorination of the water supply, pasturization of 
milk, and other public health measures which when 
instituted did much to reduce illness and even deaths. 

The principal objection of the opponents to 
this public measure is that fluoride is injurious to 
health. This is true of course only if a much 
larger quantity than recommended is taken into 
the body. 

Tooth decay is one of | our major health problems. 
Eighty percent of all children in ‘their first six years 
are afflicted and 95 percent of all adults have dental 
caries. There aren’t enough dentists, dental hygien- 
ists, dental technicians and facilities to take care of 
the accumulated and progressive dental needs, par- 
ticularly in a growing population which is becom- 
ing more and more aware of the need for dental 
care for health as well as cosmetic reasons, ._- 

This makes it mandatory to find ways and means 
to prevent dental decay. Through alertness and 
research it was learned that fluoridation is one 

_extremely effective and economical way to prevent 
a large proportion of dental decay in children. It 


is safe to assume that adults will have much health- 


ier teeth if, as children, they have less dental caries 
plus proper dental care and hygiene. 
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‘Safety’ More Than a Word to Eddie Stewart 


Accident Halted Drive 
To End Highway Deaths 


Muskegon, Mich.—“Safety” is 
* Stewart! 


Back in 1955, he was actively engaged in Muskegon’s Crusade for 
Safety. A veteran song writer, he had collaborated with Jake Baker, 
safety director at Continental Motors Corp., where he worked, in 


writing the lyrics for a safe-driving 


:  “There’s always pain and sorrow when another life is spent,” 
Eddie wrote, in a song which he hoped would be the rallying point 
of the National Safety Council’s campaign to cut death and injury 


. on America’s highways. 


Fellow Unionists Take Over 

But tragedy has halted Eddie’s work and, in the best traditions of |] 

" the labor movement, fellow union members are taking up the high- 
. Way safety campaign which he began more than a year ago. 


Eddie, a member of the Shop 


- 113 of the Auto Workers, was en route to a legislative session of 
. the Michigan Industrial Union Council in Lansing on Jan. 27, 


‘ 1956, when he nearly lost his life 


‘ he had been trying to prevent through his safety activities. 
According to police reports, a teenager at the wheel of the other 
"car lost control of his vehicle while passing another automobile, 
crossed the center line, and smashed head-on into Eddie’s machine. 


Stewart sustained severe facial 


multiple fractures of his right leg, and a fractured skull. For months, 


_ he lay near death in St. Lawrence 


Re-elected Committeeman 
He’s getting around on crutches now, but has not been able to 


more than a word to Eddie 


song. 


Bargaining Committee of Local 


in one of the highway accidents 


fractures, a fractured right arm, 


Hospital near Lansing. 


‘ resume work at Continental Motors. In fact, the best estimate doc- 
Sure. Sere ma 38 EE AE De Aseil cr May hofore he's back on 


the job. 


Meanwhile, Eddie’s fellow union members in Local 113 have 
been in his corner. First, as an evidence of their affection for him, 


they re-elected him to his second term as bargaining committeeman 


[IKiwanis Magazine Praises 


| while he was still in the hospital. 


( But more important—as far as Eddie is.concerned—they have 


: been waging an all-out campaign to have his song accepted by the 

. National Safety Council as its official song for the Crusade for 

_ Safety. The UAW has solicited the support of Gov. G. Mennen 

_ Williams in the campaign, and has been working to have the song 

' presented on top-flight television and network shows. 

Here are the words which Eddie wrote just a month before he 

stared death in the face . . . highly prophetic words that touch. on 
the tragedy of carcless driving that almost claimed his life: 


a) 


Carpenters 
Give $6,000 
Memorial 


' Sonoma, Calif—A $6,000 me- 
morial fund in the memory of the 
late David H. Ryan, northern 
California labor leader, has been 
presented to Hanna Boys’ Center, 
a home for underprivileged boys 
here. 

The fund, to be used in equip- 
ping a Trade school at the Cali- 
fornia “boys’ town,” was raised 
by the Bay Counties District Coun- 
cil of Carpenters, which Ryan had 
served as secretary-treasurer from 

: 1928 until his retirement in 1950. 

It was the second major con- 
tribution to the home by carpen- 
ters who . participated in a 1954 
drive within the building industry 
which doubled the capacity of 
Hanna Center through construc- 
tion of three dormitory-cottages. 

The memorial fund was pre- 
sented to Rt. Rev. William L. 
O’Connor, the center’s director, by 
| a special committee of the District 
Council, which represents carpen- 

| ters in San Francisco, Alameda, 
| San Mateo and Marin counties. 
| On the committee were Clement 
| A, Clancy, council president; C. 
|. Bartalini, executive secretary; 
| John L. Hogg and Ernest Aronson 
, of San Francisco; Earl Risley of 
Oakland, and Les Simonds of San 


CRUSADE FOR SAFETY 
(Tune: Yellow Rose of Texas) 


We the people of this nation 
Will launch a great Crusade 

To make the highways safer 
Let’s join the big parade. 

Just you and I together 

Let's see what we can do 

And maybe we'll save someone. 
That someone might be you. 


Chorus 


Let’s all Crusade for Safety 

And tell your neighbors too 
We'll make the country safer 
We’ve got a job to do. 

Let’s show the world together 
That it’s not just liberty 

But life and limb are also safe 
In our Democracy. 


When you're cruising down the 
highway 

Go easy on the gas. 

It isn’t worth a lifetime, 

Look twice before you pass. 


That might be passin’ too. 
Now don’t you trade a loved one 
For an extra mile or two. 


When you go out a strollin’ 
And talkin’ with a friend 

Just keep your eyes widé open 
So.you can stroll again. 
Remember all the stories, 
Pedestrians once you knew. 


A cold statistic too. 


Be careful of the kiddies 
A-runnin’ to and fro 


| They’re not always a-watchin’ 


So take it kind of slow. 


When another life is spent. 
So bear in mind that just one 


ETRE eee Se, 


Can cause an accident. 


Don’t you forget there’re others]! 


So watch your step or you'll be 


There’s always’ pain and sorrow 


LIVING PROOF OF THE TRAGEDY of bishop accidents, Eddie Stewart, a member of the Shop 
Bargaining Committee of Local 113, Auto Workers, at Continental Motors in Muskegon, Mich., recu- 
perates slowly at home more than a year after a smashup which almost took his life. A month before 
the accident, Eddie had written lyrics to a Crusade for Safety song, which fellow UAW members are 
now trying to get accepted as the official song of the National Safety Council. Shown with Eddie are 


his wife and three children. 


Labor's Community Activities 


Organized labor’s outstanding work in community 
service activities—which resulted in raising more than 
$100 million in welfare donations last yeatr—has been 
singled out for high praise in the January issue of 
Kiwanis magazine. 

In an article by Wilbur H. Baldinger entitled “Big 
Labor’s Biggest Business,” the magazine details thé 
role of the AFL-CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee, headed by Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 
munication Workers. 

At the merger convention in New York in Decem- 
ber 1955, the following declaration of policy was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the proposition 
that what is good for the community is good for 
- labor. It is in this spirit that members of the 
AFL-CIO function first and foremost as citizens 
of their communities.” 

Says Kiwanis magazine: “This policy statement. . . 
made no newspaper headlines . . . yet it may be a 
truer reflection of interests and intentions (of union 
members) than some of the more provocative ultima- 
tums to the business domain of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers.” 

The contribution of organized labor to such com- 
munity activities as Red Cross, Community Chest and 
other fund-raising campaigns is a er new role, 
the magazine points out. 
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Prior to World War Il, the article notes, “it was the 
nearly unheard of for leaders in community drives to & to 
recognize organized labor, as such, in the conduct of : 
civic business. The leaders picked themselves from @ ,,, 
banks, service clubs, churches, front offices or fac. loci 
tories.” 

But during World War Il, the situation gradually “" 
changed. The unions set up a special organization, 
Kiwanis magazine continues, to give workers “a direct sel 
channel for participation, through their unions, in S° 
World War Il home-front efforts to raise common 
funds and morale.” li 

But the unions have donated more than just the ry 
$100 million a year to such community activities; te 
according to the article. “By 1943, a total of 90 p 
union representatives all over the country officially 
had made the grade ... on to boards and com- vi 
mittees of community agencies. In May 1956,” it ri 
continues, CSC “counted 80,000 AFL-CIO mem-  "* 
bers in such posts. 

“Community chest leaders, by their recognition of : 


organized labor, have found a vast, ready reservoit 
of time and money for the common good,” the article 
concludes, noting that, by this outstanding contribu- 
tion, the AFL-CIO is proudly fulfilling the policy 
pledge of the merger convention: 

“To encourage the active participation and total 
integration of union members and their families a 
community affairs.” 


“AVOCADO AND LEMONS,” 


a painting by, August Mosca, won first prize for a professional oil 
painting at the Fifth Annual Art Exhibition of the Newspaper Guild of New York. More thai 
100 paintings, drawings, water colors and sculptures were entered in the show, with 29 of the 
artists — all Guild members — winning prizes and honorable mention. 
is Emily Genauer, art critic of the New York Herald Tribune, one of the judges. 
to right) are Bertram Goodman, Samuel M. Adler and Stefano proermeane the other judges, and 
Thomas J. Murphy, executive ' vice president of the Guild. 


Shown awarding the priz 
Others 0 
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IT WOULD BE nn. to accept generalized hints, 
given off the record, that the 85th ‘Congress is likely to pass a 
modest civil rights statute. But changes are stirring on the civil 
rights issue in this Congress, and both the facts and the reasons 
for the changes are significant. - 

The news stories from Virginia, Alabama, Georgia and two or 
three other southern states suggest that those commonwealths 
are determined never to yield to the Supreme Court’s decisions 
striking down segregation by race in. education, transportation, 
enjoyment of public facilities such as parks and recreation. 

-In Congress certain other facts may be. perceived. 

; Republicans, who have never given quite enough votes to 

shut off a Senate filibuster, are beginning to realize the political 

capital that may be gained by helping force through something 

like the modest Eisenhower “compromise” civil rights program 
d last year by the House. 

The GOP, counting up Pres. Eisenhower’s election pluralities 
last November, has read the returns from both northern and 
southern cities. “In all but four big northern cities—Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis and Kansas City—Negro votes shifted heavily 
to Republicans. Negro votes in southern tehtatamae: areas 
shifted heavily to Republicans. 

Northern Democratic liberals, who have fought for. civil rights 
legislation for years, feel an almost overpowering despair at this 
change: They are tempted to become strident about their southern 
Democratic colleagues. They are inclined to argue that the 
southerners “must” let a civil rights program go through to save 
the Democratic party nationally. 

The attitude of the southern Democrats is most interesting of 
all. There is no doubt that in the Senate they would filibuster 
again against a civil rights bill, trying to prevent a vote. But 
some southern spokesmen now will admit, as they never would 
before, that a “compromise” program may pass. 


kkk 


INFORMED REPORTERS HAVE SUGGESTED that the pow- 
erful and skilled Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), unchallenged leader 
of Senate Democrats, may actually preside over a situation in which 
a filibuster could be broken. 

The southerners are not wholly cordial. Some reject the idea that 
they must yield their own political positions, based on segregation, 
to the demands of national party politics. 

They say the Democratic party lost the “old folks’ ” vote—the 
votes of the pension group—as well as the Negro vote last Novem- 
ber. They suggest that when “one thing goes wrong everything goes 
wrong,” politically speaking in America. 

They say southerners should not be expected to endanger them- 
selves to “save” northern Democrats. “When the water hits the 
second deck, it’s every man for himself,” they summarize. 

Yet Sen. Johnson is cosponsor of a resolution—with Repub- 
lican Leader William F. Knowland (Calif.)—to change the rule 


on filibusters and allow two-thirds of senators present and voting | 


to force a decision on any proposal. No southerner of Johnson’s 
prestige ever before sponsored such a resolution. 


Republicans show signs of being dazzled at the thought of future; 


victories as they observe Eisenhower’s success in taking the civil 
rights issue away from liberal Democrats. 4 

The undeniable fact is that something is changed, that a new 
atmosphere is apparent in Congress. A civil rights bill is no 
longer viewed as an impractical bit of nonsense. It is now thought 
of as an eventual necessity—and maybe in the 85th Congress. 


ABL=CIO: 
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Morgan Says: _ . 


$ 


|| gerous. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly Svea: 


casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through F riday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


~ * e > 

N many passages, Pres. Eisenhower's inaugural 

address sounded more like a sermon than a state 
paper. This can be a good thing and a dangerous 
thing. ; 

It is all to the good if it sobers us to the hard 
realities of the ee? and our responsibilities in it; 

Se we can stand to be 
preached to about those 
things every now and then. 
But a high moral tone is 
not enough and it can be 
dangerous if we operate 
on the theory that we can 
change reality simply by 
sounding pious. — 

How close do we Amer- 
icans come to fulfillment 
of the. principles and 8 

ae poses to which the P. 
— dent pledged us? 

“May we pursue the right,” he said, “ 
self-righteousness.” ; 

And yet, from the outside looking in, whether 
through the window of a loyal but critical friend 
or a calculating enemy, we must at times seem to 
be the most self-righteous country on the globe. 

Power is rarely carried with grace and history 
will probably record that we are handling it about 
as gracefully as most governments, if not more so 


—without 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 

* * @ 


Ti HE thunderous joint announcement by the chief- 
tains of Red China and of Russia that if there 
is any interfering to be done in the Middle East, 
they will do it, failed; even’ as it was uttered, to 
have its intended effect. 

That pronouncement was expected. If Red faces 
were to be saved, the great 
Marxist powers could do 
no less, as they put it, 
than “resolutely to con- 
demn” the belated attempt 
of the U.S. administra- 
tion to turn back the ris- 
ing tide of Communist in- 
fluence in that vital area. 

Some Arab powers, no- 
tably Egypt, will recklessly 
prefer siding with the 
Communists. Other Mid- 
: East nations, notably Iraq, 
will prefer to seek elsewhere than in the cave of 
the Great Bear. — . 

As the generally ill-governed, socially and eco- 
nomically backward nations of that not precisely 
defined Middle Eastern area now consider which 
of the two great suitors has most to offer, they 
will have some large, plain facts to consider. 

Russia is nearer. Yet Russia is monstrously dan- 
(Red China will probably be left out of 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 
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THE AFL-CIO UNION LABEL 1s used on products and com- 
Modities made by members of directly affiliated local unions where 
the use of the label will not be in conflict with jurisdictional rights 
of affiliated national and international unions. 

(The AFL-CIO News will publish weekly union labels currently 
in use on products produced by union labor under union condi- 
tions, This is the est of the series.) 


Ike’s Moral Tone Is Not Enough — 


. but we still, unconsciously perhaps, are inclined to 


urge upon others the “American way of life” when 
they may well cherish their own as equally divine, 
or at least. desirable. 


a 


ISENHOWER exhorted us to “grow in strength > 

'—without pride of self,” and in our “dealings 
with all peoples of the earth, ever (to) speak truth 
and serve justice.” 

Noble precepts, every one. But simply-articu- 
lating noble thoughts does not activate them. We 
wanted to speak truth and serve justice in behalf 
of the suffering people of Hungary but our moral 
outrage made little headway against Soviet tanks. ~* 


It did make an impact though on the armor 
of our friends in their Suez misadventure, but 
it did not even seem to be aimed at the sinister 
individual who provoked them, a lethally am- 
bitious Egyptian named Nasser. _ 

There is nothing particularly peculiar about this. 
In a way, it’s human nature. Down through his- 
tory, nations have invoked high principles and ma- 
neuvered with each other with the adroit cynicism 
of Machiavelli. The danger comes when we mouth 
high principle so noisily that we don’t hear our- 
selves violating it. There are few people more 
stuffy than those convinced of their own sancti- 
moniousness, 

There is something almost sublime about the 
objective the President mentioned—a world at peace, 
with men treating each other with dignity and jus- 
tice as brothers. But it is a world we cannot just 
wish into being or even pray into being however 
much we may like to think we can. 


Has U. S. or Russia Most to Offer 


Arab calculations: the Chinese are fully occupied 
at home and have little to export.) The USSR has 
proven in the case of Egypt that it can be generous 
with weapons. 

For some bedazzled, strutting Arab leaders who 
dream of war, that is an obvious attraction. 

* x * 
eae United States, on the other hand, has proven 

in nearly every country of the world, during 10 

long years, that it can be generous with everything. 
In the instance of underdeveloped nations that hon- 
estly wish to raise the incredibly low standard of 
life, education and health of their people, we thus 
have an advantage the Red states completely lack. 

Because of the emphasis they have long put on 
arms-making and on heavy industry, the Com- 
munist states simply do not have the food, the 
medicines, the books, trucks, textiles, and the mil- 
lion others (to us) common things the poor folk of 
the Middle East so desperately need. 

It will be both difficult and dangerous for us 
to try to compete with Russia in gifts of arms. 
In consumer goods, in terms of the kind of solid, 
economic, “learn-to-do-it-yourself” aid so many 
congressmen foolishly oppose, Russia can’t com- 
pete with us. 

If we blindly subsidize, say, Egypt, or Morocco, 
or Syria, we risk subsidizing real or potential dicta- 
torships. Many of those legislators who want to 
take a “new look” at our foreign aid program have 
just that in mind. 

They are willing to be generous. But they see no 
reason why we should give our help to corrupt 
leaders of states who, by their very nature, can be 
depended upon always to be hostile to us. 


Hayes Warns of School Needs 


E have no reason to be optimistic that the 

Congress will pass a school construction bill 
just because the President has urged it in his State 
of the Union message,” Al Hayes, president of the 
Intl. Association of Machinists, declared. 

Hayes, who was labor representative on the 
President’s Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education, added: ; 

“I hope that this year, the President will follow 
through. The children of this nation can no longer 
be the victims of our neglect and delay.” 


The IAM president said that the measure 
failed last year because “the President did not 


press Congress,” and because “the situation was 
confused by the Powell Admendment.” He re-- 


stated the AFL-CIO position that the Supreme 
Court decision on public school integration makes 
such an amendment unnecessary. 


In an interview on the AFL-CIO program, As We 
See It, heard over-the American Broadcasting Co. 
radio network, Hayes said that public school aid 


is a federal matter because, “the crisis in the 
schools is nationwide in scope and importance,” 
and federal taxation is the only fair and practical 
way of raising needed funds. 

“The shortages in school plant and personnel 
exist in almost every’ state and section of the 
nation. And the consequences are of importance 
to the nation as a whole, as well as to the individual 
states and school. districts. The problem is nation- 
wide in scope; its solution is of national importance.” 

On the need for federal aid, Hayes said: 

“Property taxes constitute the basic means of 

supporting public schools on a local basis. This 

. is set by the law in most states. Now, although 

the counties and states should continue to furnish 

funds for school support, property has long ceased 

to be a true measure of income or even of ac- 
cumulated wealth. 

“Our income comes mainly from production and 
service these days. And property can’t take any 
greater burden of taxation,. It can’t support even 
our present inadequate school system.” 
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New Political Battles 


Shaping Up 
(Continued from Page 1) 

High among labor’s objectives 
in almost every state are improved 
unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation, higher minimum 
wage laws with broader coverage, 
better education and health facil- 
ities, and more equitable tax 
measures. 


_ Meet Stiff Opposition 

The likelihood of limited gains 
on the federal front is expected 
to compel! legislatures in many 
“states to face up to their long- 
neglected obligations to improve 
minimum wage, unemployment 
benefit, workmen’s compensation 
and similar standards. Such pro- 
posals are meeting stiff opposition 
from local industry interests. 

Of the 45 state law-making 
bodies scheduled to meet this year, 
42 have already convened. Flor- 
ida’s legislature will hold its first 
meeting Apr. 2, while the latest 
starting, in Alabama and Louisi- 
ana, won't get under way until 
May 7 and 13, respectively. 

All are meeting in new, regular 
sessions except the legislature of 
New Jersey, which is “carrying 
over” from last year in regular 
session. 

No special sessions have been 
scheduled at the present time, 
although there seems to be a 
real likelihood that the law- 
makers in Mississippi and -Vir- 
ginia will be called together to 
try to cope with the federal 
courts’ steady chopping down of 
segregation practices. 


in States 


legislature except Kentucky’s will 
meet this year. Legislatures in 
the territories of Hawaii, Alaska, 
Guam and the Virgin Islands and 
in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico also are meeting. 

This year only one state — 
Louisiana—restricts its legislature 
to fiscal problems, but that won’t 
prevent it from considering other 
matters in special session should 
the “need” arise, and it, too, may 
be called upon to act in the segre- 
gation conflict. 

Press For Reforms 

In every state, organized labor, 
with the support of. local “good 
government” groups, will press for 
electoral reform measures aimed 
at eliminating all roadblocks in the 
democratic process. Uniform reg- 
istration procedures, more liberal 
election laws providing for ab- 
sentee voting, time off to vote and 
greater ease of voting, direct and 
open primaries and equitable re- 
districting are being sought. 

Mérger between state central 
bodies formerly affiliated with the 
AFL or CIO in 19 states has 
greatly increased organized labor’s 
influence with the state legislatures 
in these areas. In these, as well 
as in other states where merger is 
still pending the formation of 
“joint labor legislative councils” 
has extended cooperation and la- 
bor unity on the legislative front. 

In many states, the United Mine 
Workers and railway brotherhoods 
have joined AFL-CIO state organi- 
zations in planning, and working 


If that happens, every state 


Labor Set to Battle 
State Sales Tax Bills 


State legislatures, facing what 
the busiest sessions on record,” 


the literally thousands of bills which have already been introduced 


for, a united legislative program. 


experts predict will be “some of 
are beginning to wade through 


— 


on a myriad of subjects. 

Apart from labor, social security 
and civil rights and school matters, 
issues of paramount concern to or- 
ganized labor are the struggles 
shaping up in nearly all of the 
state law-making bodies over the 
nature of new taxes, health and 
welfare legislation, and similar con- 
sumer and public welfare meas- 
ures. 


Stiff Battles Expected 

Stiff battles are expected in many 
states over Administration - sup- 
ported recommendations that the 
states improve housing, transporta- 
tion and working conditions for 
the nation’s migratory farm work- 
ers. 

Child labor laws, once re- 
garded as inviolate, are being at- 
tacked this year in many places 
on the flimsy ground that so- 
called “juvenile delinquency” re- 
sults from youth’s “unemploy- 
ment.” 

Other states will consider bills 
amending local highway laws to 
make them conform with the re- 
quirements of the new federal high- 
way program. 

While such proposals will be, in 
the main, concerned with céndem- 
nation and relocation provisions at 
the local level, opponents of feder- 
ally required Walsh-Healey “pre- 
vailing wage” provisions may seek 
to block these essential changes as 
an indirect means of stalling the 
application of this wage protection 
to a large segement of local con- 
struction workers. 

In most of the states, bills are 
pending to imcrease taxes by a 


. variety of means in order to pro- 


vide the additional revenue needed 
to meet the increasing costs of state 
government. 


With state and local taxes now 
totaling $26 billion a year—more 
than twice the federal government’s 
expenditures for civilian public 
purposes—local. chambers of com- 
merce and other business interests 
are backing measures like the sales 
tax and others also designed to 
keep most of the tax burden on 
those least able to pay. 

Sales Tax Fights 

Sales tax fights are underway in 
Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia 
and other states. Organized labor 
is seeking to substitute increased 
levies» on near-record corporation 
profits and upper income groups 
for proposed sales tax increases. 

One state running contrary to 
the trend of higher taxes is New 
York, where Gov. Averill, Har- 
riman (D.) has called for cuts in 
the taxes on personal income 
and unincorporated business, 
while at the same time advocat- 
ing consumer protection, rent 
control and housing-for-the-aged 
programs. 


In Connecticut, Gov. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff (D) recommended no tax 
increases, although his program 
calls for much progressive legisla- 
tion, including court reform, better 
mental health programs and. con- 
struction of a new atomic center. 

New Jersey’s Gov. Robert Mey- 
ner (D.) called for a one-cent in- 
crease in the 4-cent per gallon gas- 
oline tax to finance the state’s 
share of the federal highway pro- 
gram, but asked no new levies to 
finance his recommendations for 
improved mental health activities, 
middle income housing aid and 
better schools. 


dicted. And even in states where 
such bills have been introduced 
there is real hope of making at 
least slight improvement in protec- 
tive labor statutes. 


Gains Predicted 


Across the nation, state labor 
organizations are pushing a wide 
variety of bills to improve work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment benefits, to establish or im- 
prove state minimum wage laws, 
Davis-Bacon-type legislation and 
other progressive labor-manage- 
ment relations measures. 

With but one or two exceptions, 
the possibility of mild gains in 
these areas appears to be far more 
likely than the immediate danger 
of new setbacks. 

Last year’s decisive defeat of 
drives for new “right-to-wreck” 
legislation in Washington, Mon- 
tana and Kansas, plus the suc- 
cessful repeal in Louisiana, di- 
luted, but did not halt, efforts of 
the National “Right-to-Work” 
Committee to extend the ban on 
union shop agreements to other 
states. 

The committee, headed by for- 
mer Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
(R-N.J.) last April listed 15 states 
where drives for enactment of the 
anti-labor statute would be under- 
taken last year and this. So far, 
however, fights on this issue are 
reported to be shaping up only in 
the legislatures of Connecticut, In- 
diana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kansas 
and Maryland. 

Drive for Repeal 

Other states named by the com- 
mittee as likely places for “right- 
to-work” efforts include California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Wisconsin. Labor legis- 
lative representatives in nearly all 
of these states say, however, that 
they believe the make-up of the 
new legislature precludes the pos- 
sibility of serious fights developing 
this year. 

On the other hand, several 


They Work Both Sides of the Street 


Bitter State Struggles Brewing 
Over ‘Right-to-Wreck’ Measures 


. Bitter struggles over new threats of “right-to-wreck” laws and Catlin-type legislation aimed at 
restricting labor’s political activities are shaping up in several state legislatures. 
First reports, however, indicate that the total of these anti-labor drives will be much fewer than 


the backers of such Jegislation pre-|‘®— 


state labor bodies in the 17 states 
where “wreck” laws are still on 
the beoks plan drives for repeal 
or amendment. A bill has been 
introduced for repeal of the 
North Dakota statute, and the 
Iowa AFL-CIO is working to 
secure either repeal or amend- 
ment of the “scab” law in the 
Hawkeye state this year. 

Labor in Alabama, where repeal 
failed in the House by five votes in 
1955, plans a new repeal effort. 

Even in Nevada, where repeal 


Jobless Pay 


Started In 


efforts were beaten by referendum 
in 1956, plans are being made for 
a long-range drive to wipe out the 
law. Last year’s setback is believed 
to have eliminated the possibility 
of action by the Nevada legislature 
this session, but “the matter will be 
on the ballot again in 1957,” Sec. 
Treas. William Friel of the state in- 
dustrial union council promised. 
He said labor in Nevada is con 
centrating its legislative efforts on 


a drive to repeal the state’s “Yellow 
Dog” Act. 


Drives 
States 


Topping organized labor’s legislative activities in many states 
this year will be strong drives to halt the steadily increasing lag 
in the ratio of unemployment and workmen’s compensation pay 


ments to rising wages and living? 


costs. 
Even in most of the states where 


“téken” improvements were voted 


at 1955 and 1956 sessions of the 
legislature, labor-backed bills for 
additional changes in these two 
areas are being introduced in an 
effort to bring the laws up to mini- 
mum standards recommended by 
President Eisenhower and the sec- 
retary of labor. 

Statelabor organizations in Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Kansas, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington and West Virginia 
definitely have drives to improve 
compensation standards scheduled, 
and many other states are expected 
to announce similar plans soon. 

North Dakota labor, however, 
is rallying its forces against a 
business-backed drive to weaken 
workmen’s compensation under the 
guise of a “complete revision” of 
existing laws. _ 

In| general, labor is seeking 
to establish maximum benefit 
payments of at least two-thirds 


of average wages for workmen's 
compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. In 
addition, major drives are under- 
way in several states to provide 
adequate benefits for non-occu- 
pational disability under the un- 
employment compensation struc 
ture. 

A major battle in connection 
with the latter proposal looms over 
labor’s insistance that temporary 
disability insurance programs 
should not be handled by private 
insurance companies. Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois and Connecticut are 
among the states where such fights 
are likely. 

Labor also is fighting in ‘many 
areas to provide longer duration of 
benefits and complete coverage # 
remove unfair eligibility require 
ments, and to plug loopholes such 
as the lack of radiation hazards for 
workers in atomic industries. 

Although President Eisenhower 
called on the states to enact volui® 
tarily long overdue improvements 
in these fields, Sec. of Labor James 
Mitchell recently complained that 
the states were not improving soci 
legislation satisfactorily. 
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for the legislators. 


Wi 


3,900 State Legislators 
Receiving AFL-CIO News 


More than 3,900 members of the. state legislatures of 24 
states now receive the AFL-CIO NEWS regularly. 

The subscriptions were entered by the state bedies follow- 
ing a suggestion from Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler that 
this would be an ideal way to let the lawmakers know first- 
hand the current aims and objectives of the labor movement. 

In several states where merger at the state level has not 
yet occurred, the state federation and state industrial union 
council have teamed up and split the cost of the subscriptions 


States in which the lawmakers are now receiving the AFL- 
CIO NEWS weekly are Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, Towa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and 

isconsin. ; 


Connecticut 


‘Equitable’ Merger Pact 


New Haven—Merger of Connecticut’s. Industrial Union Council 
and the State Federation of Labor occupied the spotlight here at 


the 19th annual IUC convention, 


IUC Asks 


as delegates approved a resolu- 


tion calling for an equitable mergers- 
at the earliest possible date. 

Highlight of the two-day session, 
the resolution called for a “fair and 
honorable understanding” on how 
merger is to be i ba at the 
state level. 


Speakers Urge Merger 

Underscoring the desire to bring 
the two state organizations to- 
gether, key speakers to the IUC 
convention had this to say: 

@ Hugh Thompson, AFL-CIO 
director for the New England re- 
gion, said labor’s interest called for 
an early merger, and declared it 
would be regrettable if merger 
were not brought about before 
September. 

@ R. J. Thomas, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who represented Meany at the con- 
vention, urged achievement of mer- 
ger with reasonable speed. 

@ CFL President Timothy Col- 
lins, a guest at the IUC convention, 
“IT am sure we can 
achieve merger in this year of 
1957.” 

@ IUC Pres. Mitchell Sviridoff, 
in his report to the convention, 
said many points had been agreed 
upon in connection with the pro- 
posed merger, but that some key 
differences remain to be resolved. 
Merger negotiations, he noted, have 
been pursued periodically since 
April, 1956. 


Sec.-Treas. John J. Driscoll noted 
that the IUC had actively sup- 
ported Democratic. candidates last 
November. 
said, because the Democrats had 
endorsed «the council’s specific]. 
platform proposals, while the Re- 
publicans “failed to give endorse- 
ment to a single specific proposal 
in our legislative program.” 


nato E. Ricciuti, a one-time IUC 
officer, outlined some of the legis- 
lative aims of Democratic Gov. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, including 
improving unemployment compen- 
sation and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and an increase in the state 
minimum wage from the present 
75-cent level to $1 an hour. 


tenth term as council president; 
Driscoll to his 19th term as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Daniel J. Gal- 
lagher to his fourth term as assist- 
ant president. 


Rhode Island IUC Seeks 
Merger Agreement Code 


Providence, R. I.—Progress toward merger and legislative goals 
occupied the attention of delegates to the 19th annual convention 
of the Rhode Island Industrial Union Council. The convention 


In his report to the convention, 


This was done, he 


Sen. William Purtell (R- 
Conn.), declaring that it is time 
to think of a shorter work week 
as “a general reality,” spoke to 
the convention about a bill he 
recently introduced calling for a 
35-hour. week for federal em- 
ployes. 

Sviridoff Re-elected 
State Labor Commissioner Re- 


Sviridoff was re-elected to his 


adopted a resolution of “ethical® 
practices and merger” which in- 
structed the IUC committee to 
work toward achievement of mer- 
ger and to include an agreement on 
an ethics code, 

The code, the resolution said, 
would “preclude the crossing ‘of 
picket lines and. other strike-break- 
ing activities by any affiliate of the 
merged organization.” 

Policastro Re-elected 

Copies of the resolution were 
sent to -AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and to the AFL-CIO Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee. 

IUC Pres. Thomas F. Policastro, 
who won re-election to that post, 
told the convention, “I’m for mer- 
ger, for merger as soon as Jeng 
sible.” 

R. J.. Thomas, assistant to 
Meany, advised the convention 
that “the rank and file want 
unity, leaders like Mr. Meany 
want unity and we must have 
unity in the trade union move- 


ment no matter how many road- 
blocks there are.” 


Delegates adopted a resolution 
supporting a consumes boycott of 
rubber heels, soles and plastic 
products made by the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co., of Winchester, Va., 
where members of the Rubber 
Workers have been on strike for 
eight months. 


Endorse Commission 


Pending legislation to create a 
special commission to study the 
feasibility of the second injury fund 
was also endorsed. The fund 
would be extended to cover those 
who have handicaps not caused by 
industrial accidents. At present 
the fund indemnifies employers 
only in the event of a second in- 
dustry injury to a worker. 

Re-elected with Policastro were 
Acquine Rossi, executive vice pres- 
ident; Ralph Labriole, second vice 
president and Michael A. Tam- 


American foreign policy. 


\Ike Thananarated: J unks All 


Remnants of Isolationism 


Dwight D. Eisenhower took the oath of office for his second term as president of the United 
States and in a 13%2-minute inaugural address promptly junked any remnants of isolationism in 


- 


_ In a thought-provoking speech that won general acclaim, he outlined a broad, if vague, program 
of promoting “peace with justice in a world where moral law prevails.” 


“The building of such 


a: peace | is a bold and solemn® 
purpose,” he declared in turning 
his back on the isolationists in his 
own Republican Party. 
.“To proclaim it is easy. To 
serve it will be hard. And to 
attain it, we must be aware of its 
full meaning—and ready to pay 
its full price.” 

The force that divides the world, 
he emphasized, is “international 
communism and the force it con- 
trols.” Yet: the peace we seek, he 
said, “cannot be born by’ fear 
alone; it must be rooted in the 
lives of nations.” 


Uses Blunt Words © 


The President used blunt words 
in exercising his leadership by 
turning his party away from the 
isolation to which many of its 
chief spokesmen still cling. 

“No people can live to itself 
alone,” he declared. “The unity 
of all who dwell in freedom i is their 
only sure defense. 

“The economic need of all 
nations—in mutual dependence 

—makes isolation an impossibil- 
ity. Not even America’s prosper- 
ity could long survive if other. 
nations did not prosper. — 


“No nation can longer be a 
fortress, lone and strong and safe. 
And any people, seeking such 
shelter for themselves, can build 
only their own prison.” 

He called on Americans to use 
“our skills and knowledge and, at 
times, our substance to help others 
rise from misery,” no matter where 
else in the world they may be. 

UN Seen Best Hope. 

“We recognize and accept our 
own: deep involvement in the des- 
tiny of men’ everywhere,” the 
President declared. “We are ac- 
cordingly pledged to honor, and 
to. strive to fortify, the authority 
of the United Nations. For in 
that body rests the best hope of our 
age for the assertion of that law 
by which all nations may live in 
dignity.” 

The address was unusual, 
though not unprecedented, . in 
that it dealt with but one subject 
—this country’s relations with 
the rest of. the world. Not a 
word of it was devoted to the 
manifold problems on the do- 
mestic scene—tight money, the 
threat of inflation, improvements 
in social security and minimum 
wages, amelioration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the farm problem, 
natural resources and others. 


Minutes before the President 
took his oath from Chief Justice 
Earl C. Warren of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon swore to uphold the 
Constitution in an oath adminis- 
tered by his fellow-California Re- 
publican and opponent— in the 
view of many—for the 1960 GOP 
presidential nomination, Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, Senate minor- 
ity leader. 

After a brief interval for lunch- 
eon, the traditional Inaugural 
Parade, a colorful bit of American 
folk-lore, started up historic Penn- 
sylvania Ave. with the President 
and Vic2 President at its head. 

At the White House they 
alighted and took their places in 
the reviewing stand to watch the 
three-hour procession with their 
families and other dignitaries. 


That night the Inaugural Ball was 
held in four locations, with the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
visiting each and a wide variety of 


burro, secretary-treasurer. 


Workers’ executive committee, rep- 
resented the AFL-CIO at the meet- 
ing. 


1 duties because of its racist attitude. 


‘cial and economic standards, pri- 


Schnitzler Offers Plan 
To Aid Africa’s Unions 
Gold Coast, Accra—A four-point program to help guide trade 


unions in their struggle for emergence in the new Africa was sug- 
gested by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at the first 


African Regional Conference here> 
{sponsored by the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


Schnitzler and Vice Pres. Emil 
Rieve, .chairman of the Textile 


Develop’ Communications 
“First, economic development 
demands comparable progress in 
social ofganization,” said Schnitz- 
ler. “The development of free 
trade unions must primarily be by 
the Africans themselves. Your 
peoples must be trained to develop 
their own leaders and their own 
organizations. 

“Second, since the United 
Nations is now involved directly 
through trusteeships and man- 
dated territories in six nations 
south of the Sahara, it should be 
involved in many projects for 
economic development and social 
and political advancement. 

“Third, the UN should withdraw 
from the Union of -South Africa 
the mandate to administer the Ter- 
ritory of Southwest Africa. The 
government of the Union of South 
Africa is unfit to discharge such 


“Last, along with improved so- 


mary‘consideration should be given 
to the development of communica- 
tions south of the Sahara. Here 
the trade unions can play a vital 
part. . . . The extent and timing 
of progress are organically bound 


development of communications.” 


Denounce Colonialism 

Both Schnitzler and Rieve as- 
sured African delegates of the sym- 
pathetic support of American labor 
in their efforts to develop a strong 
trade union movement. They hit 
communism as a demonstrated ex- 
ploiter of workers rather than their 
salvation, and strongly denounced 
traditional colonialism. 

Schnitzler also congratulated the 
people of the Gold Coast, whose 
country will attain its independence 
on Mar. 6. He cited the U. S. 
labor movement’s pride in Prime 


was a member of the Maritime 
Union while a student in the U. S. 

Rieve, recounting some of the 
struggles of the U. S. labor move- 
ment, predicted that the day. will 
come when African employers, as 


up with the rate and extent of the]: 


Minister Kwame Nkrumah, who} - 


done, will “learn” from the trade 
unions. 

“Learn,” he added, “that the 
law of the jungle has no place 
in modern industrial relations; 
learn that good business practice 
requires fair dealing between 
management and labor; learn 
that a modern 20th century 
economy can exist and grow 
only on the basis of fair distri- 
bution of the wealth of an ever - 
more productive economic sys- 
tem.” 

The future, he declared, “is on 
the side of democracy and demo- 
cratic trade unions.” 

“We have not achieved Utopia 
at home, nor do we offer you a 
blueprint for Utopia in Africa,” he 
said. “We do suggest that with 
diligence and hard work, with a 
sense of brotherhood and a feel- 
ing for social justice, you will find, 
as we have found, that your demo- 
cratic unions can lead you to a 
better life.” 


Beirne Will Speak 
On Community Plans 


St. Louis, Mo.—AFL-CIO Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne will head the 
list of speakers at a two-day na- 
tional conference on community 
planning for health and welfare 
services, Opening here Jan. 31. 

Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers, is chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee. 


Father, Son Get 
ILGWU Pensions | 


New York—The Garment 
Workers have established an- 
other “first? — the first re- 
corded instance of a father 
and son simultaneously draw- 
ing pensions from the 
ILGWU’s retirement funds. 

Jacob Sorkowitz, a mem- 
ber of Cutters’ Local 10, 
retired this month after 
working in the cloak trade 
until he was 75. 

His father, Nathan, now 
95 and a former member of | 
Finishers’ Local 9, was 
among those retired in 1946 
when the cloak industry’s 
pension fund first began to 
pay benefits. 


their American counterparts have 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices. ‘The employer argued, in 
turn, that the union by acting 
“illegally” had lost its right to 
protection. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, for 
the court, held that the effect of 
upholding the company would be 
to discourage unions from signing 
long-term contracts with mere 
Clauses providing for re-opening 


VIPs evenly divided among them. 


on notice. 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Strike Right on Reopeners 


The union’s 60-day notice to the 
company of a desire to amend the 
contract was sufficient to restore 
its freedom of economic action, 
the court said. 

Two justices, Felix Frankfurter 
and John M. Harlan, disagreed 
with the majority in holding that 
the Oil Workers contract, as well 
as the Taft-Hartley Act, allowed 
the union to strike. They agreed, 
however, that the law itself did not 
forbid the strike and thus deprive 
the workers of protection against 
unfair labor practices. 
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' per hour general increase is now 
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“Who's s To Blame for Oil Price Hike? 


Statistics Prove Labor 
Costs Are Not 


‘> 


Involved 


Denver, Colo.—Anybody who tries to pin the blame for higher 


prices of gasoline and other oil 


products on the labor costs is 


going to have a tough time making it stick, according to figures 
compiled by the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers. 
The total labor cost of producing a gallon of gasoline is less than 


two-thirds of a cent, Facts and® 


Trends, monthly publication of the 
union’s research dept., reports. 
k Labor Costs Drop™ 

“In 1949, the total labor cost 
for refining a barrel of crude oil 
into gasoline and other products 

was 28.3 cents, or about two-thirds 
of 1 cent per gallon,” the union 
“By 1954, the total labor 
cost had dropped nearly 3 cents— 
to 25.4 cents per barrel. 

“Complete statistics from official 
sources are not yet available for 
the years 1955 and 1956 but 
trends during those years have 
been the same as during the pre- 
vious half dozen years. There were 
two modest general increases in 
wages of oil refinery workers dur- 
ing those years, and during the 
same period productivity of work- 
ers continued to rise.” 

The union represents about 
105,000 hourly-paid oil industry 
workers. Most of them are in 
refineries, the remainder in pro- 
duction fields and on pipe lines. 
The last general increase, aver- 
aging slightly more than 6 
percent, was effective on Feb. 1, 
1956. A request for a 27-cent 


As a matter of fact, the union 
points out, every time a motorist 
buys a gallon of gasoline, the re- 
fining company gets approximately 
twice as much in profits as the 
worker gets in wages. 

The profits have fluctuated, but 
have been fairly stable in the long 
run. They were 48.5 cents a bar- 
rel in 1949 and 48.9 cents in 1954, 
the union study shows. In the 
absence of complete figures since 
then, it adds, general trends “indi- 
cate there could have been little 
change.” 

Field Costs Off 

Just as there is no evidence that 
labor costs have increased in the 
refining end of the industry—and 
there is evidence that they have 
gone down—there is nothing to 


show that they have jumped in 


crude oil production. 


“In crude production fields,” the § 
“hourly wage rates | 


union says, 
have risen at almost precisely the 
same ratio as in refineries and pro- 
ductivity of the workers likewise 
has risen at almost exactly the 
same ratio as in refineries. 


“This means that production; 


field labor costs have tended to 
decline rather than increase when 
measured per barrel.” 

The OCAW recalls that oil 
companies have done a lot of 
talking about the increased cost 
of finding oil. It points out that 
if labor costs in this exploration 
work have gone up, “and no 
evidence pro or con is available 
on this,” the money is going to 
geologists and other technicians 
not covered by union agree- 
ments. 


Drillers’ Production Up 

“Drilling crewmen paid on an 
hourly basis,” it adds, “and some- 
times represented by the union 
have had moderate wage increases, 
but they are drilling more footage. 
per hour. Like other oil workers, 
they are producing more in return 
for more wages.” 

The price increases, imposed by 
the major companies and covering 
most of the country east of the 
Rockies, came at a time when 
storage tanks of finished products 
bulged with near-record stocks de- 
spite the sharply increased demand 
from Europe in the wake of the 
Suez crisis. They blamed higher 
crude prices as well as labor costs. 

Now the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, which regulates crude oil 
in that state—where about 45 per- 
cent of all domestic crude is pro 
duced—has taken steps to boost 
the price still higher. 

In a slight-of-hand order, it 
increased February daily output 
limits slightly but cut the number 
of days on which oil can be pro- 
duced from 16 to 15. This means 
a 3.5 percent drop in production 
over January. 


Sen. Johnson Backs Probe 
Of Prices, Profits, Wages 


The end of a two-year campaign by organized labor and other 
liberal forces for a congressional investigation of rising prices 
loomed as Sen. Lyndon Johnson (Tex.), Democratic majority 


leader, threw his powerful support‘ 
behind a wide-ranging probe. . 

A “thorough” study of higher 
prices and money costs will have a 
“top” place on the congressional 
program this year, he said. 

Time for Facts 

Rising prices have almost invari- 
ably been blamed on wage in- 
creases despite the abundant eco- 


nomic evidence available ‘to ‘show SuC 


that in practically all cases they 
merely reflect increasing produc- 
tivity. Additional evidence shows 
that profit margins have moved up 
steadily. 

A year ago, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany took Sec. of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
sharply to task for trying to 
alibi the failure of his farm pro- 
gram by blaming the drop in 
farm income on labor costs. 

“It is time that America finds 
out the facts,” he declared. 

“We ask for a complete con- 
gressional investigation of price, 
profit, wage rate and labor cost 


relationships covering both the 


things the farmer buys and his 
products when passed through the 
middleman and sold at retail. Only 
in this way—with open hearings 
and public testimony—can all the 
facts be brought to light.” 


- Over-all Study Needed 

The Auto Workers repeatedly 
have asked Congress to undertake 
h an investigation. A similar 
‘plea to the White House brought 
a reply from Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams that a study of the 
type sought was the prerogative of 
Congress, and the President would 
not think of interfering. 

In indicating his support of 
an investigation, Johnson cited 
demands by several senators for 
investigations of price increases 
in newsprint, oil products and 
building materials, among other 
items, and of credit. 

“The President himself called 
attention to the need for a study 
of the money situation in his state 
of the union message,” Johnson 
said. 


are Charles Krause of et tan Union L 
‘of, 


Local 6; Vice Pres. Betty Ho 
Wagner of New York; B 


Printing Trades Council, and Pres. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING at new $7 million New York School of Printing, which will have a capacifj 

of 2,727 students spread over three shifts, drew municipal, labor and industry leaders. Shown from 1@ 
6; a workman; Assistant Sec. Robert E. Gray q@ 
New York State Federation of Labor; Mayor Robe 


al 6; Executive Sec. 


Louis F. Donato of the Allig 


Ike Rejects Humphrey’ s Fiscal Alarm 


(Continued from Page 1) 
combat a depression, you “would 
begin to apply moderate means, 
and then more, and if it kept going, 
finally you would go into every 
single thing, and very quickly. ... 
There would be no limit to what 
should be attempted as long a’ it 
was constitutional.” 


Speaking ‘Hypothetically’ 

Eisenhower made these points in 
response_to a series of questions 
arising from Humpbhrey’s briefing 
session on the budget in which the 
Treasury Secretary said there were 
“lots of places” to cut proposed ex- 
penditures and predicted a depres- 
sion that would “curl your hair” 
unless the “trend” toward high 
taxes and spending was reversed. 

The secretary directly attacked 
deficit spending during a depression 
and indicated that he would prob- 
ably “resign” if the government 


ILGWU Board 
Votes Limit 
On Contracts 


Miami Beach—A _ three - year 
limit on the term of all future indus- 
trial agreements was voted by the 
general executive board of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. 

Climaxing a five-day session at 
the Empress Hotel, the ILGWU’s 
executive board, also voted: 

® To affiliate their union with 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment. 

© To lower the retirement age 
for women members of the union 
from 65 to 62. 

@ To authorize a study of the 
feasibility of negotiating a nation- 
wide agreement in the coat and suit 
industry. 

® To contribute $10,000 to the 
AFL-CIO International Free Labor 
Fund for Hungarian relief. ILGWU 
affiliates previously had contributed 
$15,000 to this relief work. 

In his report to the board, Pres. 
David Dubinsky pointed to im- 
proved business conditions in many 
major garment industry centers 
during 1956. A number of threats 
to the standards of the industry 


which existed a year ago, he said, 
have now dwindled. . - 


adopted expenditure policies to 
combat joblessness. 

The President said that Hum- 
phrey was speaking “hypotheti- 
cally,” that reporters had picked 
merely two or three things the 
secretary had said, .and that 
Humphrey was speaking from a 
written memorandum that he 
(Eisenhower) had read, edited 
and approved. 

Humphrey’s budget comments 
were nevertheless widely inter- 
preted by reporters as revealing 
solid dissatisfaction with the $71.8 
billion budget—biggest in peace- 
time history—and_ practically re- 
questing Congress to cut it. 

Invited eight days later to sug- 
gest specific cuts, Humphrey failed 
to make such proposals to the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


Complete ‘Flipflop’ 

Pres. Eisenhower and the secre- 
tary on the later occasion struck 
the same note in expressing hope 
that spending reductions could be 
made but also defending the budget 


and the tightest that could hay 
been planned. 

The secretary’s caution 
some Democrats to charge he 
had made a “complete flipfiop] 
from his original remarks on th : 
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budget. 


There was no indication th 
Humphrey had lost the President 
confidence or would leave the call 


as an “Administration” document 


Appeasement 


dents. 


Leaders Warn Against 


New York—A warning that further appeasement of Egyptian digs 
tator Nasser “means capitulation to the Kremlin’s agent” was voice E 
-by a group of leading citizens, including two AFL-CIO vice presi 


net in the near future. 


of Nasser 


Pres. Jacob ’S. Potofsky of the 
Clothing Workers and Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reyther of the Auto Workers 
joined with 11 others in calling for 
a four-point program for the Middle 
East. 


Four-Point Program 

They urged: 
1—That the UN emergency 
force stay in the Suez Canal zone 
until freedom of passage for 
ships of all countries—including 
those of Israel, which have been 
barred from the canal since 1949 

—is assured. 

2—That Europe’s oil and oil- 
dollar needs be supplied by this 
country so that Nasser will be 
deprived of the “power to black- 
mail the European community.” 
3—That UN forces be sta- 


tioned in the Sinai peninsula and 


at the entrance to the Gulf afm 
Aqaba until an international 
Statute can be negotiated to pro 
tect that waterway for the ship® 
of all nations, 

4—That Israel forces be p ' 
mitted to stay in the Gaza strip, 
until it can be set up as a neutral 
“buffer zone” or in some othely 
way to protect Israel from “at@ 
tack” and Egypt from “retalia 
tion.” 

Other Signers 

Other signers of the stat 
included historian Claude Bowell 
former U. S. ambassador to Spall 
Pres. James Patton of the National 
Farmers Union; Elmer Davis, radi 
commentator; Paul Porter, a fom 
mer member of the UN Palestiail 
Conciliation. Commission, 
others, 
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